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—the last word in smartness. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 
Sweaters—Scarfs—Hats 


Fashion’s Newest Sports Creations 


WEATER days are here—no sports attire is quite so smartly gay as the 
sweater-hat-and-scarf costume. 


Sweaters for Southern Resort wear, of Silk and lightweight Alpaca, in lovely 
novelty weaves—shades eloquent of springtime. E 
E 
E 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 














Here, too, are the new handloom scarfs representing a delightful departure 
in novelty sports wear. Of sheer, fine wool thread, colored as a fountain 


Be sure to see the Sports Hats, (exclusive with McCutcheon’s) embroidered 
in White or colored Wools, others of Silk with Chenille or Wool embroidery 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt and Careful Attention 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 
NE-THIRD of our life is spent 


in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wmirress Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 


S_PROS 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 

















Read 
Tre Englishwoman 


The only Monthly Review which, while dealing primarily 
with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 


Political, Economic and Social Questions 
Dramatic Criticisms Short Stories 
Poetry Book Reviews, etc. 


Monthly, 1/- Net 


Post free 1/3d to all parts of the world 


Send your name and address and 15/- to 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN LIMITED 


11, HAYMARKET, S. W. 1. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ORDER TODAY 








When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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“The Movies—What Are We 
Going to Do About ’Em?” 






Some straight from the shoulder talk to women by a movie man. 


Of course, being a man, he blames things on the women. 










But he is one man who gets 
away with it—makes his case 






Read his talk on page 976 of this issue and see for yourself 








AND GET BUSY 
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Authentic Fashions for Spring 
are now liberally displayed in the various Departments devoted to 
the correct outfitting of Women, Misses and the Younger Set 
Included in the selections, all of which may be accepted as representing the 
latest authoritative developments in feminine costume, are Tailored Suits in 
many chic models and the newest materials; Daytime Frocks designed on the 
lines of the fashionable silhouette; Dinner and Evening dhougpra appropriate for 
town or country club wear; Coats and Wraps of intriguing smartn _ = 
Clothes; Blouses for all occasions upon which a blouse can be worn; and a 
variety of charming Spring Hats, including French models. 
Madison Avenue-SHifth Avenue, New York 
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THE Woman CitTIzEN was founded by the Leslie Woman 
Suffrage Commission, Inc., in the hope that it might prove a self- 
perpetuating memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie’s generosity toward 
the cause of woman suffrage and her faith in woman’s irresistible 

| progress. 
The editorial offices are at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Carrie Chapman Catt and Alice Stone Blackwell are special 
contributing editors. 

Rose Young is the editor-in-chief. Mary Ogden White, Mary 
Sumner Boyd and Marjorie Shuler are associate editors. 

The office of publication is at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The price of THE Woman CITIZEN is ten cents a copy; $2.00 
for one year. Postage to foreign countries fifty cents extra. 

Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








It ig not to be understood that the WomMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 

to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 

Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 

eract accord with it. They are printed because them seem worth printing and 

not because of an agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 
the magazine in the editorial pages. 








LONG time ago, a very long time ago, the Woman Citizen 
4 began and has chanted ever since about the moving pic- 
ture theatre as a woman’s problem. It called the photoplay the 
inother’s responsibility, and it has beckoned to these mothers to 
come on out and talk the whole question over in the open. Then 
for a long while there was silence. It seemed as if the mothers 
were not, after all, so much aroused as they had appeared to 
be or as the Citizen thought they had appeared to be. It seemed 
as if no one cared at all. Then all at once today’s articles have 
burst out, not only putting the matter of suitable plays for chil- 
dren and adults up to the woman but putting it up to her all 
by her lone self, not as one timid member of the Town Better- 
ment Association or of the Society for Improving the Standards 
of Podunk, but just as herself. Inside of organizations women 
have long been the one aggressive civic factor, demanding bet- 
ter drama, better photoplays, better pageantry on Fourth of July 
and on all other days. Now come forward the moving picture 
producers and distributors themselves acknowledging woman's 
potency and telling her that not only must she help save the 
screen but she must march up to the box office as one social 
unit and make her protest on the spot. And this women are to 
do because the drama both on stage and screen is a factor in 
human life which must be reckoned with. It is a force for shap 
ing human emotions, for carrying on visual education. It can 
not be ignored, but it can be directed. The stage is a great art. 
The motion picture can be. The future of both rests with the 
women of the country—but how? Suggestions as to how are 
given today. Other suggestions will be given later. This is a 
message the Woman Citizen has long been trying to get over. 


HE loman Citizen, it will be noted, devoted considerable 
space in its last number to the question of alimony. To- 
day it offers another article, and from the present outlook it will 
be obliged to devote a good deal more space to this problem. 
Always an acute social question, alimony for women has become 
yet more so with their changing political and economic status. 


Husband and father as wage-earner on one side, wife and mother 
as home-maker and child-bearer on the other. This seemed on 
the face of it a fair division of labor in times past, in spite of the 
possibility of galling pressure on each side, and in spite of the fact 
that there was inherent in it the disturbing contingency of ali 
Undoubtedly the fairness still applies to the social eco- 
Sut the 


mony. 
nomic scheme as concurred in by most men and women. 
social economic scheme is not static, and already, though most 
women remain within the home on the old basis, so many are out 
in the professions, in industry, in business as w age-earners that 
they are coming more and more to be taken as an advance guard 
of what may be in the future for women. Are we then tacing 
the need of some intelligent readjustment of the whole status of 
women in matrimony, and along what lines shall that readjust- 
ment be made? The contributions to the oman Citizen havi 
served to present divergent viewpoints as to what is involved in 
the question of alimony. Forthcoming issues will present con 
tributions that develop other viewpoints, and will still furthe: 


elaborate the subject. 


A“ ‘ORDING to a cable received by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, the long program of affirmation of the Swedish woman 
suffrage measure was finally completed late in January. Th: 
measure was adopted in 1919 by both Chambers of Parliament, 
but to clinch its validity it had to be adopted again by both 
chambers after the elections in the autumn of 1920. It was the 
formal parliamentary decision which was made in January. All 
the formalities are, apparently, now complied with and some mil- 
lion and a half Swedish women will vote in the elections of the 
autumn of 1921. The exact figures are given as 1,400,000 as 
against 1,300,000 men. 
suffrage since 1862, theoretically on the same terms as men, but 


as the suffrage was based upon income, many women were ex 


Swedish women have had municipal 


cluded, particularly married women. In 1918 universal munici- 
pal suffrage was granted to women and men alike without am 
With the 1921 


Swedish women will vote on exactly the same 


income qualification. formalities completed 
conditions as 


Swedish men and will be eligible to office as well. 


HE House of Deputies in the province of Tucuman, Argen 
tina, lately passed a bill to give women municipal suffrage, 
La Nacion says: 

“This action was expected, and applauded, and would un 
doubtedly have deserved the concurrence of the Senate, but it 
met a really curious obstacle—the opposition of the representa- 
tive of the executive power. Dr. Rosas does not favor woman 
suffrage. He says Argentine women are not ready for demo- 
cratic life, and that to give them a vote might lead tc family 


quarrels.” 


HE Vermont Senate on February 9th voted unanimousiy to 
ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment Following the 
favorable action of the House, this assures Vermont as the 38th 


ratifying state. 
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The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Fund 


By Mrs. John O. Miller 


EBRUARY 14 will be the birthday of the late Dr. Anna 

Howard Shaw. Two years have passed since this great 
little woman, one of America’s outstanding suffrage leaders, 
passed to the Great Beyond. In these two years much has hap- 
pened which has caused the women of America to remember 
her and her work, and much has occurred and is still transpir- 
ing which might cause many of them to forget. 

Suffrage was won shortly after she breathed her last. That 
she was chiefly instrumental in the victory achieved by the women 
of America certainly no one can deny. That her memory de- 
serves to be kept ever green, all those who fought with her in 
the cause will testify. But she was instrumental chiefly in gain- 
ing the vote. Most of her efforts were directed toward that end. 
And now that this question has been settled for all time, now 
that the vote is unquestionably gained and being exercised by 
women all over this land, her work in perspective appears as 
something finished, something there is no need to continue. Since 
they no longer need to fight for the right of franchise, women’s 
aims are turning in another direction, in a variety of directions 
in fact. Had Dr. Shaw lived, undoubtedly her enthusiasm, her 
capacity for work, her ideas and her oratory would have con- 
tinued her in the leadership under new conditions, as it held her 
in foremost place under the old. But her career closed almost 
coincidentally with the victorious end of the suffrage fight and 
she already appears as an historic figure, without points of con- 
tact with present day problems. ‘ 

Women, like men, are likely to forget Anna Howard Shaw 
under such circumstances, unless those who knew her and hon- 
ored her and loved her and looked to her for their leadership 
continue the work of keeping alive her memory. This work 
was nobly begun a year ago, when the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, at its final meeting in Chicago, voted unani- 
mously to raise a fund as a Memorial to Dr. Shaw and appointed 
a committee to carry on the work of raising the money. 


UCH has happened in the past year, both to assist and ham- 

per the raising of this fund. During the first half of 1920, 
the final fight for the ratification of the Suffrage Amendment 
occupied almost the entire time of the women who had pledged 
themselves to raise the fund. The second half of the year was 
still busier for them and for all women, because women every- 
where were preparing for their first step into full participation 
in politics. 

These things kept the various committee members occupied, 
it is true, but it also afforded an opportunity for bringing Dr. 
Shaw’s name before the public. Anything connected with suf- 
frage was live news during 1920. People were thinking about 
it, reading about it and talking about it. And the committee saw 
to it that the late Dr. Shaw’s name was mentioned at every 
opportunity in connection with the suffrage victory and also that 
this enthusiasm was organized, so that local committees were 
formed all over the country for the purpose of assisting in the 
raising of the fund. 

And so, now that the work has been going on a year, it is 
proper that a summary be made. In Chicago last February, the 
committee was named, with Mrs. John O. Miller, of Pittsburgh, 
as its national chairman. Mrs. Miller established National Head- 
quarters at No. 1606 Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. . State 
Chairmen were named in all but a few States and these were 
instructed as to how to organize their States for the fund. Local 
committees sprang up everywhere and the collection of money 
in a small way was undertaken. 


Anticipating last spring that the State of Delaware would 
ratify the Suffrage Amendment in March or April, the National 
Committee decided to open the Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 
Fund work as soon as this action was taken, as Delaware would 
have made the 36th State, the necessary number to make the 
Suffrage Amendment operative. However, Delaware failed to 
ratify and, as a result, all these plans were upset. Attention was 
then turned to other States and it was found that Tennessee was 
the most likely ground. This State, however, delayed action 
until midsummer, when it was inadvisable to start. 

It became necessary, therefore, to select some other significant 
date. In view of the fact that most of the women of America 
were going to the polls for the first time on November 2, 1920, 
it was decided to inaugurate the work on that date. 


N order that there should be some striking method of attrac 

ing attention it was decided to station women sentinels at as 
many poiling places throughout the country as possible, each one 
bearing a banner and carrying a container into which contril 
tions for the fund should be placed. So that this effort migh 
be a success, a vast amount of organization work was nece- 
sary. Fifty thousand banners had to be made, a million fliers 
printed and instructions given to those who were to act as senti- 
nels all over the United States. 

It was planned to ask the women especially to give a “ Thank 
Offering ” for the Shaw Fund as they went to vote, in honor of 
the woman who had done more than any other individual 
gain them the right of franchise. 

National Headquarters did its part well in distributing banners, 
leaflets and instructions to committees in the various States, ani 
some of the States stationed a large number of sentinels at poll 
ing places, but the women in other States, no doubt in the excit: 
ment of casting their first ballot and taking part in their fir- 
political campaign, overlooked the Fund to some extent, wit! 
the result that a large number of banners and leaflets were un 
productive. However, in a general way, the result justified all 
this preliminary work, as a large sum was collected, only part 
of which has reached National Headquarters, with considerabl\ 
more to come. 

One thing was accomplished, however, and that was the pub 
lication far and wide of Dr. Shaw’s name and the record of 
her deeds, as newspapers everywhere in the country, devoted : 
large amount of space to the publicity which was sent out fron 
National Headquarters. Further appeals, therefore, will not fall 
upon barren ground. 

To be more specific concerning the intention of the Fund anid 
the amount thus far received, the following is submitted: 

The Fund will be devoted to the establishment of a Foundation 
in Politics at Bryn Mawr College for Girls and the establish 
ment of a Foundation in Preventive Medicine in the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

It is hoped to raise $500,000 toward this end, with the idea 
that each institution receive half. 

Bryn Mawr has turned into the Fund the $100,000 it raised 
during its endowment campaign, and the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania has handed over the $30,000 it has raised 
as part of its endowment. This puts $130,000 of the $500,000 
into the Fund before it starts. 

Thus far, there has been turned into National Headquarters 
$27,000 as the result of private contributions and partial returns 
from the Election Day collection. More contributions are being 
sent in almost daily and the sum is being gradually increased. 
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‘Many States have as yet made no return whatever, but it is known 


that they have collected something. 

This makes $157,000 collected, a goodly sum, but far short 
of half a million. The National Committee, therefore, hopes to 
make 1921 a banner year for collections for the Fund and is now 
considering plans for raising the money. 


UT before telling some of these plans, it might be well to 
speak of the work of the various states. 

Pennsylvania, of course, heads the list in contributions, be- 
cause it Was in Pennsylvania that Dr. Shaw had her home during 
the last years of her life, and also because the two institutions 
which are to be honored by having Shaw Memorial Foundations 
ire in that state. 

Iowa has done extremely well, under the capable chairman- 
ship of Miss Flora Dunlap, of DesMoines, who has organized all 
the women’s organizations of the state in aiding the Shaw Fund. 

Florida, ably led by its chairman, Miss Elizabeth Skinner, of 
Dunedin, is another state that had been well organized. 

And Rhode Island, the smallest state, with Miss Helen Emer- 
son, of Providence, as chairman, has surpassed all the other New 
England states. 

Michigan has also approached its quota, under the chairman 
ship of Mrs. Wilber Brotherton. In this state it is planned to 
observe Dr. Shaw’s birthday with a luncheon of women. 

In Tennessee, Mrs. Guilford Dudley, who led the ratification 
fight, has accepted the Shaw Fund chairmanship and will try to 
complete Tennessee’s assessment before the April Convention 
of the National League of Women Voters. 

Missouri has secured part of its assessment and a recent pay 
ment of $71.95 from Sedalia was raised entirely in nickels. 

Nebraska is another state which has done well, while a number 
of other Western states with comparatively small population 
have sent substantial contributions. 

On the other hand, some of the largest states in the country 
have fallen down in the task. New York, 
in but a small contribution, probably due to the fact that the 


for instance, has sent 


natural women leaders there have been occupied with stirring 
political matters, which caused them to forget the Shaw Fund. 

Massachusetts, which was for some years the home of Dr. 
Shaw, has also made a poor showing. 

Ohio, Illinois, and California, three great and populous states, 
from which large contributions might naturally be expected, are 
also lagging behind. Seven states were never organized at all 
and have no chairman—Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. 

It has been noted by the leaders that the size, wealth and power 
of a community bear no relation whatever to the amount con- 
tributed to the Fund. Whether or not money is raised is due 
entirely to the work of the local or state organizations. Where 
there is an active chairman who is a good organizer, there money 
is raised. Where there is a weak organization there no money 
is raised, despite publicity, despite wealth and despite the charac- 


ter of the community. 

The fact that the American people are said to be 
money-raising campaigns, appears to have but little effect on the 
Shaw Fund. People knew who Dr. Shaw was and realize that 
she is deserving of a fitting memorial. All that is needed is some 
eficient organization to collect it. 

There has been found, however, some objection to the Fund 
on the ground that the purposes to which it is to be devoted are 
too entirely practical and that not enough sentimental interest 
tan be aroused in college foundations. Which brings to consid- 
eration several propositions which have been made for further 


“ce 


fed up” on 
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popularization of the Fund and for raising money in the future. 

The first of these proposals, which has not yet been acted 
upon, it may be stated, is that Dr. Shaw’s home at Moylan, Pa., 
just outside of Philadelphia, be included in the Memorial and be 
made a permanent Memorial to her to be used as a resting place 
for professional women, especially the professors at Bryn Mawr 
and the Medical College, as both of these institutions are within a 
short distance of it. 

Another proposition is that a de-luxe edition of Dr. Shaw’s 
autobiography be issued and the trustees of Dr. Shaw's estate 
have made the very generous arrangement to apply all the royal- 
ties from “ The Story of a Pioneer” to the Memorial until the 
Fund is raised. 

More timely is the suggestion that the anniversary of Dr. 
Shaw’s birthday, February 14, 1922, be made the occasion for 
meetings of women everywhere in the country at which con- 
tributions could be taken for the Fund. As this day falls on the 
same date as Valentine Day, it is also suggested that an appro- 
priate valentine would be a contribution to the Fund. 

However, the National Committee has no definite plans as yet 
Dr. Shaw’s spirit is still with the women who fought for suffrag: 
and that spirit is one that would never accept failure. 

Checks and pledges should be sent to Mrs. John O. Miller, Na 
Philadelphia, Pa 


tional Chairman, 1606 Finance Building, 


Attention, Readers! 


attention has been called to the circulation of a rumor 


MM", 
purporting to 
Woman's Party at Washington that 
tended to the 
to join in the ceremonies attendant upon the presentation of cer 
tain busts to the Capitol and that no reply had ever been received 
The facts are: The invitation dated January 3rd was received 
at the National headquarters 
the following letter was mailed: 


come from the headquarters of the 


an iMmvitalion nad oveen ea 


Vational American IVoman Suffrage Association 


on January Sti On Januar Oth 


“ My dear Miss Paul: 
This acknowledges receipt of your favor 
! am calling a meeting of the officers of the 
IVoman Suffrage Association for the 17th or 
at which time the contents of your letter will be laid before it for 
‘onsideration. You will be informed promptly thereafler as 
the outcome. I am 


f January 3rd 
Vational Americas 
18th of Janua 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President.” 


The Board of Officers met as called on January 17th, and on 
the same date the following letter was mailed to Miss Paul: 
“ My dear Miss Paul: 

The Board of Officers of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at a meeting held January 17th, voted unan- 
imously not to accept the invitation of the Woman's Party to 
participate in ceremonies attendant upon placing certain busts in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol. 

Of the sixteen members of the Board, thirteen were present or 
voting by mail. Three were not heard from. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President.” 


Since the meeting two more officers have sent in their votes, 


both being opposed to acceptance of the invitation. One remains 
unheard from. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
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The Movies—What Are We Going to Do About ‘Emi 


By the Advertising Manager of One of the Biggest Distributors 


HAVE been asked to write an article about of Motion Pic tures voted his life to putting the world before you 


Motion Picture Photo-Plays, and if this 
article ever sees the light of day it is because the editors of the 
Woman CITIZEN were really honest when they asked for the 
article, knowing that they would get only an honest expression of 
opinion, a frank get-together sort of talk, that might pinch a bit 
here and there, but after all was honest and—facts. 

Just at the moment some publications have used an attack on 
the motion picture industry to further their circulation lists. 
That’s nothing ; every big business forces itself into the limelight 
the moment it starts to take on large proportions, and because 
it is large and well known, nationally, any attack makes good 
“ copy ” now that the war is over and headlines on the “ Treaty,” 
the “ European Situation,” etc., etc., fail to attract much atten- 
tion. True, three very daring aviators embarked in a gas bag 
and landed in the wilds of Canada, thereby breaking the monotony 
of “ routine news,” but outside of that incident, editors, re-write 
chaps, and reporters have been hard put for news. Believe this 
as facts. We know. We issue a motion picture news reel twice 
weekly. Therefore, any attack on the third largest industry in 
the United States is “ good copy,” and you can write about it 
by the mile. 

I shall not try to defend or condemn the motion picture indus- 
try. It does not need any defense, and any condemnation I made 
of it would not count much any way. I shall put myself right 
alongside of you folks and as one of you look at “us” in the 
motion picture industry and try to help analyze the situation. 

Motion pictures are at once the greatest known means at hand 
for education and entertainment. You and I learned what a cat 
was from a picture of pussy long before we could spell c-a-t. 
Children learn by observation before they reach the age of rea- 
son. Visual instruction is the most lasting and the easiest means 
of registering an impression on a child or a person who neither 
reads, nor writes, nor even speaks your language. 





“ 


SAT in a theatre for three hours one night in Esch, Luxem- 

bourg, and I saw two thousand American doughboys 
thoroughly entertained with foreign motion pictures with all 
titles written in French and German and not three per cent of 
the audience could understand either language. They roared 
at comedy, wept at melodrama. THEY UNDERSTOOD PIC- 
TURES! There are thousands upon thousands of patrons of 
motion picture theatres in the United States who neither read 
nor speak English. On the continent they print tities in several 
languages side by side, so all may read. We have a vast non- 
understanding audience that would absorb our American ideals, 
our atmosphere; get to know it and love it if they understood 
better. Know it more readily at least. But—they’re getting it, 
getting it because they can read pictures. Motion pictures can 
teach geography, natural and physical, as no bound book can 
teach it. Do you know my company could sit you down in a 
theatre and take you around the world, into every nook and cor- 
ner of it, show human types, how they live, how they labor, 
what they produce, the physical aspects, etc., etc. 

Did you ever go around the world step by step, not hit or miss, 
but with continuity, week after week? You bet you didn’t. 
Why? Mr. Robert C. Bruce makes such pictures with a deft 
touch and a beauty that is superb. Mr. C. L. Chester can take 
you on the screen from the depths of Vesuvius to the top of 
Mount McKinley, yet how many of you can remember the names 
of three Chester Outing Pictures? Mr. Burton Holmes has de- 


on the screen. How many of his picture 
have you ever seen? Not many. Why, I ask you? 

Because—as any film salesman will tell you, the exhibitor; 
the theatre owners, say “Oh, my audience don’t want sceni 
pictures.” It is a heart-breaking job at times to sell scenic pic. 
tures that are so beautiful, so entertaining that could they he 
framed, they’d have a place in the leading art museums. 

There is the answer in a nutshell. There is the crux of th 
whole motion picture structure in that exhibitor’s answer, “ My 
audiences don’t want that kind of pictures.” Is that true, yo: 
women? Does the exhibitor know what you really want? Lf he 
does, he is a mind reader worthy to go down in history, for YOU 
DON’T TELL HIM WHAT YOU WANT! 

Do you know that Raymond L. Ditmars, Curator of Ney 
York’s famous Zoological Park, has put every one of his great 
priceless collection of animals in motion pictures? Did you eve 
see pictures directed by this world-renowned authority? I doub 
if many of you ever did, because the exhibitor says: “ My au¢- 
ience doesn’t want that kind of pictures” and—you never tol 
him what you want! y 


Vou 





O you know that the “ Birth of a Nation” and such picture 
as “Way Down East” are among the biggest box offic 
winners this industry ever produced? There are enough stories 
of like character to keep every producer going for a century if 
you continue to want them and the exhibitor is made to know 
you want them. Do you know that there are comedies, clean, 
fine fun, like “ Torchy,” “ Mermaid,” “ Charles Ray,” etc., etc 
and they are as a rule less costly to produce than some othe 
types of comedies, if the exhibitor only knows you want them? 
And—is the exhibitor a hard-shelled sort of man who is jus 
going to run his theatre any way he sees fit just ’cause he think 
so? *Deed he isn’t! He is one of the shrewdest, keenest, up-te- 
date business men in this land. He has a tremendous invest 
ment in his theatre many times greater than the combined invest 
ments of the butcher, the baker and the candle-stick maker, whom 
you patronize any day. Do you say to your grocer, “ Just sent 
me some beans,” or do you say, “I want Heinz Beans or Vat 
Camp’s Beans or Armour’s Beans”? Are you still buying crack 
ers out of a barrel or have you forced the grocer to give yol 
Blank’s Quality Crackers in a neat sanitary package? Are yot 
buying just bread that’s juggled around by dirty hands or att 
you insisting on Ward’s Bread or Bond Bread or Mother’s Breat 
or Anybody’s Bread, neatly sealed in waxed paper? 

Do you suppose the grocer you trade with every day likes t0 
take a shorter profit on well-known brands, well packed brands 
just ’cause he is a philanthropist? Not at all. You made him 
give you the goods you want because you told him what you 
wanted and you sent it back if it was wrong. 

You go to a vaudeville theatre and you clap when you like an 
act. The manager is listening to those claps. The artist’ 
salary is based on those claps. You voice your approval and the 
extent of your approval by applause and that can be heard. At 
act that cannot get a “hand” cannot live. 


OW here is another fact. Sixty per cent, nationally, of al 

motion picture audiences are women. Some are children, 

the rest, men. You are an overwhelming majority, but becaus 

clapping is not the usual thing in a motion picture theatre, ant 

smiles in the dark or frowns cannot be heard or easily seen, tht 
(Continued on page 981) 
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The Week in Congress 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7, 1921. 

LAYING politics with the un- 
i known dead—that Seems to be 
the purpose of some members of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the 
House, and their attitude is typical 
of that of many members of both House and Senate toward the 
whole question of disarmament. 

When General Pershing and General Lejeune appeared before 
the Military Affairs Committee last week on behalf of the bill 
introduced by Representative Fish, of New York, to bring an un- 
known American soldier back for burial in this country, accounts 
went broadcast through the country of the serious proposals for 
a war ship to cross the ocean for the body, an escort of soldiers, 
the ceremony at Arlington, the participation in the last rites by 
the future President of the United States. While the really sig- 
nificant facts about that hearing to the voters who are closely 
watching their representatives were the suggestions made by some 
of them to avoid “invidious criticism ”’ by extending the applica- 
First it was stated that each branch of the service 
And then one 


tion of the bill. 


‘ 


should be represented by an “ unknown” dead. 
enterprising member of Congress advanced the idea that they 
might well safeguard the interests of their constituents by bring 
ing back an “ unknown” dead from each state. 


“unknown ” dead 


‘ 


It was not the absurdity of the idea that an 
might be sufficiently well recognized to identify the state from 
which he came that was so striking, but the fact that political 
considerations would so blind members of Congress to the unity 


and significance of such a symbol. 


S MIE resounding sentiments, evidently intended for the 
Record, were made by some members of the Naval Affairs 
Committee a few mornings later when General Pershing was tes 
tifying. On one side of the table sat the commander of the A. E. 
F., stating that more than any other man in the country he was in 
a position to know. what unpreparedness meant to the United 
States at the outset of the great war and yet advocating a confer- 
ence with other nations for the reduction of armament. On the 
other side of the table was the tribunal of representatives, talking 
in lofty terms about the fine spirit of the United States toward the 
other nations, and yet urging the maintenance of the present de- 
gree of armament. In the gentlest of tones General Pershing re- 
marked: ‘“‘I do not know just how far our good intentions are 
properly understood.” 

It is undoubtedly true, as Senator New of Indiana said, in 
explaining for the IV oman Citizen his own strong advocacy of a 
large standing army, that in the executive sessions of the com- 
mittees information has been given which it would not be for 
the public interest to announce, and which has yet alarmed mem- 
bers of Congress and made them feel that the United States must 
maintain its armament. Senator New said further: “ As a mat- 
ter of general principle, I am much in favor of disarmament. I 
would be very glad to see the United States party to an agree- 
ment entered into in good faith between the five principal world 
powers looking to a reduction of armament on the part of each. 
Manifestly the United States cannot enter upon such a programme 
except in concert with other nations.” 

It is probably true, too, that Congress feels that the new admin- 
istration should have a free hand in forming international affairs. 
But that, after all, is only a technical objection. The Republicans 
are now in control of both branches of Congress. Any suggestions 
from President-elect Harding would seem certain to find ready 
co-operation on the part of Congress. And, after all, since we 
know what we think, it is most important to find out what other 


Playing Politics With the 
Unknown Dead 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


+ 


countries think and the peopie ot 
other countries who note our official 
delays and read the attacks made 


upon their good faith by some of 


our Congressmen must have great 


difficulty in believing the spirit of 


our country to be what we think it is. 


| urging the Senate to adopt his resolution for a disarmament 
Great Britain and Ja 


conference between the United States, 
pan, Senator Borah of Idaho said: “ Whether the naval and mili 
tary forces and the armament trusts are strong enough to prevent 
the people from having their way I don’t know. I think there is a 
practical possibility of disarmament and I believe there is good 
to be had from making the attempt. At least we owe it to the 
people of the country before imposing this additional armament 
burden upon them, to prove that we have done our best to get 
such an understanding. There are those who are willing to render 
lip service to disarmament who conjure up all means of delay, 
which is just another means of defeating the bill.” 

Senator King, of Utah, in the same discussion said: “ If the 
United States had entered the League of Nations there would 
have been employed the instrumentality already set up in the 
League for disarmament, an instrumentality both feasible and 
practicable. It is grim irony that those who have been most 
opposed to the League are obliged to resort to its principles to 
obtain that which they believe to be for the public good.” 


In addition to his resolution for a disarmament conference, 
Senator Borah has introduced and secured the passage of a reso- 
lution calling upon the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate 
to report as to the advisability of holding up the present ship- 
building program until an investigation can determine how many 
and what kind of ships should be built for the future. 

But, after all, the legislation most likely to pass, and therefore 
to govern, the military policy of the country during the next 
few months are the appropriation bills. 


no 


In the face of the Senate reducing the standing army to 150,000 
men, and on a reconsideration raising the number to 175,000 men, 
the military appropriation bill, as reported by the House provides 
The naval appropriation bill reported in 


Both bills have been rad 


for only 150,000 men. 
the House provides for 100,000 men. 


ically cut from the estimates submitted by the departments. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE is the latest development in the suggestions 
now before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. “ The 
attempt will be made to group in this department the bureaus 
in which women are particularly interested in the hope that a 
woman will be appointed as its chief,” states Senator Kenyon, 


MARJORIE SHULER 


of Iowa, chairman of the committee. 


Where Senator Walsh Stood 

NITED STATES SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH of 

Massachusetts was the only New England Senator who 
voted for the Gronna bill to regulate the great meat-packers. 
Tremendous pressure was brought to bear against the bill, and 
it took a strong man to stand out against that pressure. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Walsh is the only New England Senator whose 
election is credited to the suffragist. Their active campaign 
against his competitor, Mr. Weeks, who had held up the ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, was undoubtedly the 


cause of Mr. Weeks’s defeat. A. 3S; 3: 
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The National Scope of the New York Drama League 


By Kate Oglebay 


HE theatre, the most democratic of all the arts, the one 

which makes the widest appeal to humanity, should prop- 
erly be classed as a public utility. That it never has been is not 
due, as some of us like to think, to the fault of those who are 
interested in the theatre as a business, but to the fact that those of 
us who enjoy the art—the audience in the theatre—have never 
quite realized its social importance. The theatre has never had 
the organized attention that other social movements have had- 
some of them of far less consequence. 

For nine years the New York Drama League has worked 
toward a single end. It has worked to make the public recognize 
the theatre as a social force of the first magnitude, and to enable 
the theatre, through such recognition, to provide the best enter- 
Out of these years of experi- 


tainment of which it is capable. 
Each item 


ment has emerged a definite and practical program. 
in it has come as a response to popular demand, and each item is 
helping to develop the possibilities of the American theatre. To 
an outsider, the program of the New York Drama League may 
seem too varied to be constructive. There is sure to be some- 
thing in the plan in which you are not interested, however much 
interested you may be in the theatre. But, on the other hand, 
there is something for which you care vitally, and that is the 
theory on which the League is building. Maybe you care for the 
theatre just as entertainment. Perhaps you like the printed play, 
or feel keenly what the drama could do for the education of the 
young and for their social development if it were ptoperly taught 
in the schools. Maybe you are one of that very increasing group 
who go under the general title of “little theatre workers ”- 
playwrights, producers, designers, amateur actors—to whom the 
craft of the theatre, in some one of its forms, is a personal pleas- 
ure. Or vou are just a student, or best of all, you are one of the 
professional workers in the art of the theatre. Somewhere in its 
program you will find the Drama League working hard to create 
and foster and to organize an interest in the thing for which you 
care most. 
NCE a week the League issues a Drama Calendar, a brisk, 
newsy, yet thoughtful guide to all that is best and most in- 
teresting on Broadway—or off it. The Calendar fills the need 
for an intelligent news periodical of the theatre. The League's 
well-balanced Play-going Committee sees and reviews all spoken 
plays. Its judgment is impartial; its vision eclectic. In his play- 
going the reader of this weekly thus has the advice of a maga- 
zine editor, a decorator, a dramatic critic, a publisher, a business 
woman, a bookseller, an educator, an author. Drama Leaguers 
swear by their Calendar. Even those who judge everything by 
material values are sure that it saves them ten times its cost in 
theatre tickets through the aid of the “ Sign Post,” in which the 
Calendar includes the names of all plays worth seeing. 

In addition the Drama Calendar prints special articles, lists 
the dramatic events, special performances, lectures, recitals, etc., 
not recorded in the advertising columns of the press, notes new 
publications, and prints news of real moment in the theatre. 

An interesting article might be written on the way the audience 
for the printed play has doubled and tripled in America in the 
last fey years, largely through the aid of the Drama Book Shop 
and to correlated agencies. As long as there is no town too small 
for a library, there is no town too small for the best plays today. 
and the man who has learned to see a play when he reads it has 
acquired a new form of art enjoyment which is as real in solitude 


as in company. 


The League maintains the Drama Book Shop, the only shop ir 
New York devoted exclusively to plays and books about the 
theatre. In its 3,000 titles it carries the most extensive line oj 
drama to be found in any store in America. Orders come fron 
all over the world, and it furnishes a wide circle of patrons with 
advice as to the reading and production of plays. 

At the League headquarters, managed in conjunction with th 
Drama Book Shop is a Library and Reading Room which holi 
about 1,500 volumes of plays and books about the theatre. T 
this members of the League have free access for reference an 
general reading. This collection of books is now the best «vail. 
able anywhere in America. 

Under a well organized plan the League is establishing a 
plete library of the drama, including all important ancien: an 
modern plays in all languages and all notable critical and bi 
graphical works as well as a complete collection of the comtem- 
porary plays suitable for amateur production. 


VEN a more interesting activity of the League is its inicres 
in the child and its relation to the theatre. The young peo- 
ple of today get the best of all arts but the drama. 
taken, as a part of their education, to the art museums a 
But what do they see in the theatre? 


They ar 


symphony concerts. 

In order to bring the best of the theatre to young peopl 
to show them how entertaining and instructive it can be. the 
League plans: (1) Special matinees of suitable plays fron: the 
current stage—“ Abraham Lincoln,” for example; (2) Special 
performances of plays read and studied in the schools, Shakes- 
peare in particular; (3) Special performances of fine plays writ- 
ten especially for children. In each case the League holds to well 
defined standards, both dramatic and educational. One of th 
objects of the League is to establish a subsidized fund in order 
to effect a reduction of the price of theatre seats to enable pub- 
lic school children to see the best things in the theatre. But ther 
is much more to say on this special subject. “ Our Children in 
the Theatre’ is another story. 

Beginning last season the New York Drama League has pre- 
sented lectures on Sunday afternoons as a basis for a future 
studio theatre audience. The lectures have been on subjects 
related to the craft of the theatre all over the world, on for ign 
customs and manners, on scenic design, on lighting, on directing. 
on acting, on the audience, and in fact on every phase of the 
activity, employing such figures in the world of the theatre as 
William Lyon Phelps, Granville Barker, John Drinkwater, Wil- 
liam Archer, Walter Prichard Eaton, Louis K. Anspacher, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, Edwin Bjorkman, Sam Hume, Gilbert Cannan, 
John Garrett Underhill, Peng Chung Chang and others of like 
calibre. 

The League is virtually the guardian angel of the Little Thea- 
tre of the country—both professional and amateur, It aids in 
the development of native play writing, acting, and production, 
through the little theatres, amateur groups and community play- 
houses. The League has put into organized form the service 
of information and advice which it has been compelled to give at 
random during the past five years and which it has collected from 
acknowledged authorities in the Little Theatre movement. The 
League is constantly assembling and dispensing information as to 
plays suitable for production, supplying directors and designers, 
suggesting methods and means of production, giving advice on the 
construction of theatres and the reconstruction of available 

(Continued on page 983) 
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State Legislation for Maternity Protection 
By lrene Osgood Andrews 


Assistant Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


HEN the Federal Children’s Bureau in 1919 published its 

report on “ Maternity Benefit Systems,” by Dr. Henry 
J. Harris, it was a direct challenge to the United States that the 
report must deal only with “ Certain Foreign Countries.” It 
seems incredible that in such a report covering the nineteen lead- 
ing countries of the world, our own country should be the only 
great power absent from the list. 

For several years the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion has urged maternity benefits, both cash and medical, in con- 
nection with the plan for a general system of health insurance 
the method which Dr. Harris tells us is the one adopted in all 
but three of the foreign countries. At the same time the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau had been conducting investigations into infant and 
maternal mortality and had repeatedly shown the great need for 
some form of maternity care. It is an old story now—if such 
a story could ever become “ old” 
\merican born babies die every year before they are one year 
old, 680 every day as Mrs. Kelley points out, and that at least 
25,000 mothers die every year from causes due to childbirth; 
But the 


that a quarter of a million 


then add to it all 100,000 still born babies each year. 
further tragedy of the situation is that physicians declare a large 
irt of this frightful loss is entirely unnecessary. Is it any won 
der that physicians and leading citizens everywhere are declar- 
ng that the prevention of this waste of human life is the most 
important public health problem before the country to-day? 
With the passage of the federal bill for the public protection 
of maternity and infancy by the U. S. Senate, mutilated as it 
was, we have our first acknowledgment by the federal govern- 
ment of its responsibility in this field. Hearings on the bill be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the 
House have been completed and early passage by the House 1s 


anticipated. 


CTUAL maternity care depends of course, upon action by the 
states. This year forty legislatures meet, many of them not 
to convene again for two years. It is important therefore that bills 
be introduced at the earliest possible moment so that the states 
be authorized to co-operate with the Federal Children’s Bureau 
and to claim its share of the federal funds. To meet a steadily 
increasing demand the Association for Labor Legislation has pre- 
pared the draft of a standard bill for state legislation and already 
more than a dozen states have secured copies for introduction. 
In Massachusetts bills providing for maternity benefits have 
been introduced for several years past and last year a Special 
Commission to study the subject and report a bill was appointed, 
and a measure unanimously agreed upon, is now before the 
Massachusetts legislature. The provisions of this bill and of the 
standard bill of the Association are similar in most respects. 
While about half of the foreign countries providing for ma- 
ternity protection include cash as well as medical and nursing 
benefits, it is unlikely that in the beginning any of our states will 
Of the two medical and 


attempt to provide both kinds of help. 
The standard 


nursing care is undoubtedly the more important. 
bill authorizes boards of health ‘‘ to provide instruction, advice 
and such care as the Board may deem necessary to expectant 
mothers during pregnancy and confinement and to mothers and 
their infants after childbirth ; and to employ such persons as may 
be necessary to carry out the requirements of this Act.” The 
bill applies to all mothers who have been residents of the state 


for six months and who comply with the instruction of the board ; 
mothers are protected in their civil and political rights. The 
authorized to make all necessary rules and regulations 


board is 
out the provisions of the act, to cooperate with other 


to Carry 
agencies, to accept gifts from private sources and to make in- 
vestigations and recommendations for the purpose of improving 
maternity care.* 

The feeble beginnings toward proper maternity care already 
made in a few states should be supplemented by comprehensive 
systems undertaken cooperatively by the state and federal gov 
ernments and providing, through properly conducted maternit 
centers, adequate medical and nursing care. 

If we are willing to face the facts in regard to infant and ma 
ternal mortality, if the state is really desirous of producing a 
strong and vigorous population, we must take up vigorously, and 


at once this important problem of maternity protection. 


2,000,000 Women for Maternity Protection 
lin’ ipod is the time to prepare for it. There is in prospect a 
4 big event. It will take place in Cleveland, Ohio, in April. 
It is the second annual convention of the National League of 
Women Voters and its slogan \ delegate from every con 


gressional district in the country.” Mrs. George Gellhorn, Vici 


Chairman of the League, predicts that this will be more than ful 
The convention will be held April 11-16 and already plan 


filled. 
for a program which will give attention to practically every social 
and civic field in which women are interested, are well under way 

The League, which was formally launched as a separate o1 
ganization only last February at the time of the final convention 
of the National Suffrage Association, now boasts a branch in 
each of the forty-eight states of the country 

It is estimated that the League now has a membership repre 
senting approximately two million women voters and “ that mem- 
bership is growing every day,” declares Mrs. Gellhorn, who has 
charge of the general arrangements for the convention. 

The program of the convention has not been announced in 
detail but it is understood that a particular feature will be the 
reports on the legislative program adopted by the League. 

That program was based on the reports of the seven standing 
committees of the League, all of which will play an important 
part in the convention. They are, with their chairmen: American 
Citizenship, Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, Boston, Mass.; Women in 
Industry, Miss Mary McDowell, Chicago, IIl.; Child Welfare, 
Mrs. La Rue Brown, Washington, D. C.; Election Laws and 
Methods, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, New York City; Social 
Hygiene, Dr. Valeria Parker, Hartford, Conn.; Unification of 
Laws, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, Chicago, IIll.; Food 
Supply and Demand, Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, Washington, . 
D. C.; Research, Mrs. Mary Sumner Boyd, New York City. 

The National officers of the League are: Chairman, Mrs. 
Maude Wood Park; Vice-Chairman and Director Sixth Region, 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Solon 
3irmingham, Ala.; Treasurer, Mrs. Richard Edwards, 


Jacobs, 
Miss Katherine Lud- 


Peru, Ind. The Regional Directors are: 
ington, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York; Miss 
Della Dortch, Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser, Girard, 
Ohio; Mrs. James Paige, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. C. B. Sim- 


mons, Portland, Ore. 





* Copies of the bill can be secured by writing to the Association for Labor 
Legislation at 131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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Alimony—What and Whenr 


EPARATION with support, where the husband renders life 

together intolerable, is as old probably as the British and 
American system of marriage, and though the separated woman’s 
social position was not generally enviable, the common law gave 
recognition to what is called “divorce from board and bed” 
(a mensa et thoro). Separation of this sort is no break in the 
marriage relation, reconciliation and a return to the husband’s 
domicile is always possible, and consistently with the theory that 
the marriage still exists, the husband’s common law liability for 
necessaries continues throughout the separation. Absolute divorce 
“ from the bond of matrimony ” (a vinculo matrimonii) is a con- 
tribution of statutory law—it is indeed referred to by one au- 
thority as a largely American contribution to the law of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations—and it presupposes a complete breaking 
off of the married state, with its common law obligations. That 
being the case, a complex property relation created by marriage, 
has to be readjusted. The wife has often, not as in the old days 
handed over her separate property to the husband, but has put 
it in greater or less degree in his control. She has often ex- 
changed her independent economic status for that of a house- 
keeper in her husband’s home, working, in the old phrase, “on 
mutual terms” without pay. It may take her some time to get 
on her own feet financially; perhaps she may never regain her 
position, especially if she has children to take care of. For these 
reasons alimony is awarded in suitable cases of absolute divorce. 
It is regarded by some authorities as a property readjustment, by 
others as a continuation of the husband’s liability for support. 

In the statutes touching alimony in absolute divorce, special 
attention is sometimes given to such details as division of com- 
mon property or restoration of separate property, methods of 
making payments for support (alimony proper) adjustment of 
inheritance rights. The statutes of most states are, however, 
simple; they direct that the judge shall give alimony “ at discre- 
tion ” the assumption being that all the wife gave to the marriage 
she takes away with her plus alimony to the extend of whatever 
the judge thinks necessary to eke out her support. The tendency 
of decisions since the wife’s separate property rights have been 
safeguarded by legislation in recent years, is to give alimony only 
in those cases where she has no or insufficient separate property. 

Curiously enough alimony is the only income connected with 
marriage which is not left to the husband’s decision, but which 
guarantees a set amount in the wife’s own control for her to 


live on. 


SIDE from what we may think of the fundamental principle 
A on which alimony is based, in actual practice it presents cer- 
tain problems. One of these is the amount. In theory the judge fits 
the amount of alimony to the circumstances of the husband and 
the standard of living of the family, and where the wrong was 
great he may add something to this as compensation for the suf- 
fering of the wife. Not all decisions are equally just. We hear 
of wives who get $7 a week out of a husband’s income from 
$30,000 worth of property; we hear of husbands bled of most 
of their earnings by the large alimony the court requires of them. 
It has been suggested that for these and for cases of changing 
income alimony should be put on a more flexible basis so that 
the amount could be adjusted better to fit the husband’s income 
and other responsibilities, or the wife’s need, which might change 
with sickness or health and with the passage of her children from 
childhood to maturity. One case at least is on record where the 
court decided that it had no authority to remit alimony even 
after the husband was growing old and all the children who were 


with their mother had grown old enough to be contributing to 
her support. The flexible basis above suggested would have made 
such a decision impossible. 

The biggest problem connected with alimony is the problem of 
collecting it, for the divorced husband in many cases, some lay 
yers say in the majority of cases, does not pay. In some cases he 
makes off and leaves no trace. Only a short time ago the news 
papers carried an item about a wife whose alimony had fallen in 
arrears many years, and who had just succeeded in running her 
former husband down. 

This is a problem bigger than alimony, bigger than divorce; it 
is part of the problem of the family deserter with whom neithe: 
local police nor state extradition laws have yet been able to cojx 
Some alimony laws provide that security shall be furnished, son 
that certain properties shall be set aside for the divorced wife, 
but even this does not help where alimony is paid out of ear 
ings, and the husband has no property. 


NE common complaint is that alimony is a one-sided affair, 
that the wronged husband does not have this right. It is said 
also that though many women may have just cause for divor 
and legitimate need may force them to claim alimony, there are 
others who bring their troubles on themselves and in some « 
Courts and law 
makers are already to some extent taking cognizance of this sick 
of the story. Sometimes alimony is refused where the technicall 
wronged wife is to a great extent the cause of her own trouble: 
I find a case which goes back at least as far as the nineties wher 
the court decreed that “if it appears that the wife was the chie: 
cause of family dissensions and pursued a course of petty annoy 
ances to harass and distract the husband, no alimony is to bh: 


these cases alimony is a form of exploitation. 


paid.” 

A recent press item tells of a lawyer of Dallas, Texas, wh 
would go farther; who says that right or wrong, women wlhx 
now claim equality under the Nineteenth Amendment have n 
right to claim alimony and who is fighting a case on the groun 
that an award would be discriminatory. 

Though this interpretation of equality is not and may never b: 
accepted, almost a third of the states have some provision in 
regard to alimony for a divorcing husband, or throw some safe 
guards about the property of a defendant husband. Often 
husband puts some part, sometimes a large part, of his property 
in his wife’s name. For such cases: Connecticut* (1) provides 
that if the divorce is for the wife’s fault property given her by 
him shall revert to him; Indiana and Rhode Island, that in like 
case, though the husband may not have alimony during the di 
vorced wife’s life, he shall inherit from her as though there had 
been no divorce. Maine has a somewhat similar provision. Ten 
states allow an aggrieved husband alimony, three of these spec- 
ifying that it shall be given in case there are children left him to 
support. Some of the community-property states make pro- 
visions to protect the separate property of either spouse as far 
as possible, and Arkansas provides that the husband's separate 
property shall be restored to him. Undoubtedly in many other 
states where statutes are no so explicit, the discretion of the 
judge makes it possible to safeguard a husband financially on 
divorce. 

Often alimony is not decreed if the divorce is for the wife’s 
fault, though a few state laws provide that it may be and in 
general this is a matter left for the judge’s wide discretion. 

- M. S. B. 


1 This and the states named hereafter taken from the digest of property rights 
laws prepared by the Uniform Laws Committee of the League of Women Voters. 
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The Movies 


(Continued from page 976) 

exhibitor says, “my audience doesn’t want that kind of pic- 
tures.” As a matter of fact some authorities go so far as to say 
the average exhibitor really would give anything to know the 
real thoughts of the majority of his audience. You don’t tell 
him! You women go to his theatre, you are sixty per cent of his 
audience, you come again and again and he is only human and 
draws a perfectly natural conclusion, that you like the pictures 
he is showing whether they are good, bad or indifferent. 

If a good-sized majority of you, or what looked like it, went 
to him and said, “ We dislike that type of picture,” he’d change 
his presentations in a jiffy because he is a sound business man 
and can make his great investment pay only by getting you to 
come to his theatre to see the sort of pictures you want. Further- 
more, he is as a general thing paying some one of his staff to try 
and pry you loose from an honest expression. 

There is a lot of talk right now about “ betterment ” of motion 
pictures. Some folks are rushing about and saying “ something 
must be done.” What do you women, you sixty per cent of all 
motion picture audiences want’ It is quite as simple to make 
what you want and will pay your money to see as what you don’t 
want or you may find objectionable. Only—you have got to tell 
the exhibitor—your exhibitor, not a committee that goes here and 
there and talks “ betterment” without being specific. [-xhibitors 
regard—and naturally—such groups as merely spreading propa- 
ganda. It is up to you women, you sixty per cent, who say to 
your own exhibitor, just as you do to your grocer, or your 
butcher, “ I don’t like that type of picture you showed tonight 
because, etc., etc.,” or “such and such a picture as you showed 
tonight is the type I like.” That’s specific. He can tie up to that, 
and if enough of you say it, being specific, you will stop buying 
crackers out of a barrel, you will stop seeing just pictures; you'll 


see the type of pictures you want to see. 


LL this talk of censorship is beside the issue. It merely 

creates fat jobs for politicians and you pay for it. You 
women, you sixty per cent, working directly on your own exhib 
itors, the exhibitors you yourselves patronize week after week, 
are all the censors needed. The box-office is the greatest little 
censor ever devised. 

When you women wanted to vote you got yourselves together 
and went after it. \Where—on street corners? Yes, to some 
extent, but you settled down to a definite persistent attack on 
Dad, Brother, Jim, Uncle, Tom and male neighbors. All you 
women did. You started after a time—right. You started at 
home. You wanted “betterment ”’ of woman’s civil status and 
when you started on the folks at home you got there and got 
there in a hurry. 

All right, why isn’t the plan just as logical now? Everyone 
of you vote no to all talk of censor business with its galaxy of 
fancy salaries you pay ultimately and that doesn’t ever work, 
and start right now, tonight every one of you women, you sixty 
per cent. Learn the name of your theatre manager, have him 
pointed out to you, ask for him, and tell him what you liked and 
didn’t like on that specific program. Say, ladies—take this fact 
from “us” who know, you'll censor, or “ better” or do any old 
thing you want to do to the movies in thirty days and it won't 
need national, state, or city censors with their terrible financial 
burden on you to do it. You'll do all the censoring this thriving 
infant industry needs. 
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MID-WINTER 
FURNITURE SALE 


HIS February Sale 

proves what definite 
strides we have taken in 
this New Era of Lower 
Prices. The assortments 
include suites and = in- 
dividual pieces from 
regular stock, very radi- 
cally reduced. In a great 
many cases you will recog- 
nize pre-war prices. 


Period designs and repro- 
ductions of unusual 
beauty; upholstered furni- 
ture of splendid quality 
made in our own work- 
shop; many odd and 
charming pieces that will 
add to the attractiveness 
of the home 
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Store Open Until 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 
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What Women Can Do With Motion Pictures 


Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


Chairman of Motion Pictures, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


CLARION CALL comes ringing to the women of our land. 
“ Awaken, women of America! 
the upbuilding of the nation lies ready to your hand. 
and use this power for the welfare of your country.” 
To this call the women are already responding, eagerly asking 
to be shown how their activities may be most effectively directed. 
In the days gone by, when woman stood timorously beside the 
stream of life, apprehensively watching its swirling current, fear- 
ful lest some sudden eddy should bring danger to her loved ones 
or her home, her attitude was naturally defensive. With'a nega- 
tive attitude of mind, she naturally felt that whatever possessed 
possibilities of harm should be combatted, censored, suppressed. 
Today woman is in the very swirl of the life-stream, realizing 
more and more every day that by the use of her own God-given 
powers she can make its currents subservient to her own definite 
ends. With this, positive, constructive attitude of mind she is 
beginning to see that the force of motion pictures is not some- 
thing to be feared by her but something which she can use. 

That there is danger from the misuse of motion pictures, no 
thinking person can deny. That there have been many pictures 
which contained much that was harmful to the unfolding mind 
of the child must be admitted. But the remedy for all of these 
ills rests in the hands of the people, because it is the people who 
make the success or failure of every motion picture ever 


Rise up 


produced. 


ND who are the people? 
Why, you and I—and our friends and neighbors. 

It is in our hands that the whole matter rests. The vital ques- 
tion is, Are we aware of our power and are we making definite 
use of it? 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has awakened to 
the need for a definite plan of action which will have for its aim 
the using of motion pictures for the formation of right char- 
acter and the upbuilding of the nation’s life. 

The qualities which have made the wrong kind of motion pic- 
ture so much to be dreaded are the very qualities which will 
make the right kind of motion picture a wonderful power for 
good. All we need to do is to see to it that enough of the right 
kind of pictures are made and given wide circulation so that the 
undesirable ones will be driven out of existence. 

We believe that this can be done through the active coopera- 
tion of all who have the welfare of the community and the nation 
at heart—and we are convinced that in this classification will be 
found the producers and exhibitors of motion pictures themselves. 

The place to begin this active cooperation is in the local 
community. 

The plan is a very simple one. The first step is for the local 
club or clubs to appoint a Chairman of Motion Pictures whose first 
duty it will be to become personally acquainted with the owner 
of the local motion picture theatre (or owners, if there is more 
than one theatre). She should approach him, not as one who 
has come to tell him how to run his business, but as a member 
of the community who appreciates the service he is rendering 
by furnishing needed entertainment. She should be a woman 
who has a real appreciation of motion pictures and who can, 
therefore, make him feel that she is really his friend. 

Her next duty is to arouse the clubwomen and the other good 
people of the community to their responsibility in this matter. 
They are not helping the cause of good motion pictures when 


A mighty instrument for 


they sit back and by hearsay criticize the “perfectly terrible” 
pictures that are being shown at “the movies.” It is their place 
to GO to the motion pictures, see with their own eyes what js 
being put on from week to week, and then use their critical 
faculty constructively, not destructively. 

They should go with the intention of seeing everything good 
and of expressing their appreciation of it. More than that, the 
should make it their business to hunt up the proprietor, or some 
one connected with the theatre, and express their appreciation, 
telling him that it is their purpose to tell all their friends of this 
splendid picture. It is in this manner that they will be able to 
make the exhibitor feel that he is recognized as a vital part of 
the community and that he has friends whose commendation he 
would like to continue to earn. 


F TER a cordial relationship of this kind has been estal,!ished, 

if an undesirable picture is thrown on the screen, tlien le 
the Motion Picture Chairman go to him as his friend and tell him 
that the women could not approve of this particular picture. She 
cannot ask them to come—indeed, it would be inadvisa)le to 
have them because they would have to condemn the picture and 
tell their friends to stay away. Her words will now carry weight, 
because she and her friends have already shown a desire to hel 
him make a success of his business. 

Even an exhibitor who‘has been in the habit of running the 
poorer class of pictures could be educated in this manner ut 
on a better type. Why has he presented the “ thrillers,” the pic- 
tures of crime. and violence? Because his patrons have scemed 
to desire them. But suppose now the better class of people 
begin to attend his theatre and commend whatever they see that 
is good, with an occasional criticism of the other kind. He will 
at once try to satisfy this better class of patronage, and thus in 
time the whole character of his place may be changed. 

The women may further aid the local exhibitor by learning 
the names of the very best pictures being produced and put in 
a request for some of these. The local exhibitor can just as 
well get a later run of these pictures as to put on the earlier run 
of the cheaper pictures, and he will do so if he feels that the 
community will patronize the better pictures in larger numbers. 

Moreover, this plan has a wider bearing upon the question 
at issue than might at first appear. As the demands from the 
theatres change in character, so will the productions change. 
After all, it is money that talks, and if good pictures are made 
a financial success, good pictures will be produced in increasing 


numbers. 


HIS is a form of local democratic censorship that should ap- 

peal to everyone, because each one can feel that he and she 

is having a part in the great work of making motion pictures con- 
tribute to the better side of the nation’s life. 

Still more definitely may motion pictures be used for a great 
purpose in the field of education. We are just beginning to 
glimpse the wonderful things that may be done through the use 
of the truly educational motion picture. Here, also, is there 
great need for the active cooperation of the women. 

Before this work can be carried forward to anv great degree, 
many real educational motion pictures must be produced— pic- 
tures that are made for classroom work, with an understanding 
of the child’s needs and the best way of using the motion picture 
to meet those needs. But they cannot be made in any great 
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numbers until such a demand has been created for them as shall 
induce producers to invest their money, feeling sure that they 
will be able to receive adequate return for their efforts. 

This means educating the general pubtic to a realization of 
the work that may be done by such motion p'ctures, so that they 
will be willing to have a greater proportion of the school funds 
appropriated for this form of visual instruction. 


” this work also women can play an important part. They can 
talk with the school authorities and show them the latest 
printed word upon that subject. In New York City, a Visual 
Association has been formed to assist the Director 
into the 


Instruction 
of Visual Instruction to put motion pictures 
riculum, and a similar step might easily be taken in smaller 


schc UD | 


“ 
communities. 

Then a public exhibition could be given of the very best edu 
They cannot be secured 


cational motion pictures yet made. 
names can be supplied 


from the theatrical exchanges, but their 
Having already established cordial relations with 


upon request. 
the women will probably have no difficulty 


r local exhibitor, 
securing the use of his theatre without charge for a morning 
exhibition to which the school authorities and the parents to 
her with the children may be invited. 

do more to convince people of the 


79 


ne such exhibition will 
ffectiveness of motion pictures as a means of instruction than 
six months or a year of talking about it. 
\Vith minds awake to their opportunities, 
er that they can make motion pictures a vital factor in char 


acter and nation building. 


the women will 


New York Drama League 
(Continued from page 978) 
iditoriums, planning programs for pageants and giving facts 
drama material. 


relating to community 
which the rebuilding of the 


All this information—for 
can theatre calls—is accurately and promptly 
perts are employed to prepare play lists for publication. A 


Ameri- 
furnished. Ex- 


special director and office force is in charge of locating, gather- 
ing, and classifying information and materials, and of bringing 
the existence of this clearing house to the attention of groups in 
need of its services. Such services are rendered free to Little 
Theatre members of the League. 

All members of the New York Drama League, except Calendar 
Members, also receive the Theatre Arts Magazine, the acknowl- 
edged art magazine of the theatre and the drama. This hand- 
somely illustrated brochure on the progress of the theatre of the 
world expresses the best thought of the men and women who 
are making over our playhouses, plays and settings. It is the 
only publication in the world that occupies itself solely with the 
aesthetic side of the theatre and the drama. It is the spokesman 
for the new movement in the theatre. The New York Drama 
League, by increasing the public for this magazine, is increasing 
the audience for the work of all artists in the theatre. It is, 
moreover, by its enthusiasm and its leadership, furnishing the 
inspiration to the younger artists and craftsmen to enter the 
field. Before the war spoiled the word “* clearing- 
house ” by tying it up to strange enterprises, it used to be said 
that the New York Drama League was a clearing-house of in- 
and inspiration for the drama and that is, in fact, 


use of the 


formation 
what it remains. 

HE IV oman Citizen will follow this article by two others con- 

cerning the impulses fostered by the Drama League. One 

the other, 


will cover the Little Theatre movement, 


children’s matinee performances.—[:d. 


the work for 


Do you know there is 
now an eighth Fine Art? 


Combining the glories of painting, fit to 
hang in any art gallery—of drama more 
thrilling than any ever seen within the 
four walls of a theater——of the greatest 
novels, narratives and brilliant transla- 
tions—of all life and all humanity. 


REV. JOHN T. WILDS 
(Paster, Seoonth Presbyterian Church, 134 Broome St., New Yorh) 
A perfect play, perfectly plaved, and perl 
I am truly grateful to the dear Lord that He 
you in your work 


REV. LINCOLN H. CASWELL 
(Pastor, Lincoln Memorial sage neta New York) 


that you are doing great gx 


Rev. Caswell delivered lecture Vay D 

from the pulpit of his church on $ Sunda 
Oct. 30 and 31, 1920, illustrated \ I 
from the Griffith productior 


REV. ROBERT T. TUMBELSTON 
(Pastor, Chelten Avenue Baptist Church, Germantown, Philadelphia) 
“You have presented 1 typica Gi h 
yet ever fe ching stor high lealism. TI s 
to sweeten cal ins] | 
in any manner hesitat ‘ 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
(Editor McClure’s Magazine) 


“IT do not remember 
theatre. I congrat =o the pul 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
(America’s Distinguished Actor) 


in my life.” 


“Tt is the most 
] have ever seen 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
(Artist and Art Critic 


“Ever since seeing ‘Way Down East’ for the second 
time, I have wanted to write and congratulate you on this 
magnificent production. You certainly | put 1 1 
pictures AMONG THE FINE ARTS.” 


ALISON SMITH 
(Critic, New York Eve. Globe ) 
“ Most amazing spectacle ever 
ing picture screen. Brought the 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 
(September 4, 1920) 


seen on sea or lan: 
audience to its feet.’ 


‘A thrill the like of which has not been felt since th 
Clansmen rode over the hills in ‘The Birth of a Nation.’ 
Pandemonium broke loose The theatre resounded to 
cheers, whistles and yells of delight.” 
NEW YORK HERALD 
(September 4, 1920) 
“It is enough to raise the hair on a man’s head and 


RAISE THE MAN OUT OF HIS SEAT. Most sensa- 


tional climax.” 








“Way Down East”? ” sticjt2" 


Now playing in first class theatres only, from New [ng 
land to Southern California, and carrying the unqualified 
endorsements of more than three hundred ministers. 


44th ST. THEATRE 


West of Broadway 
Twice Daily — 2:15 and 8:15 All Seats Reserved 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1921. 
ATCHING the rise and fall of public 
opinion as to whether or not there will 
be a woman in the new cabinet is a favorite 
Washington diversion these days. Just now the 
tide seems at its lowest ebb, but where it will 
be tomorrow is uncertain. 
Pressed for reasons as to why the suggestion 
of a woman for the cabinet seems to have been 
leading Republicans say that the 


be better 


abandoned, 
women themselves will satisfied by 
delay, that women have been enfranchised such 


a brief time that there has not yet been de- 
veloped the woman who is qualified pre-emi- 
nently by a national reputation, by leadership 
of other women and ability to manage a depart- 
ment. The impression seems current that there 
are not enough positions to take care of the 
men who are cabinet material and that therefore 
women must continue to wait in patience. 

Kansas, Republican whip 


Senator Curtis of 


in the Senate, says, “I hope that the plan for 
2 department of social welfare will be included 
in the department revision which ought to be 
completed within the next two years. The object 
of that department, grouping the activities which 
are closest to the hearts of women, is of course 
partly designed to place a woman in the cabinet. 
If the entire revision of the departments is not 

be completed within the two years, I should 
be in favor of pushing the separate bill for the 
establishment of the social welfare department.” 

Which might indicate the appointment of a 


woman in the cabinet by the time at least of 


the next congressional elections. 
Representative Fess of Ohio, chairman of thx 
committee, 


Republican congressional campaign 


says, “I regard it as extremely unlikely that a 
woman will be appointed to the cabinet in the 
new administration. If the department of social 
welfare is created I believe that it is possible 


but not probable that its head will be a woman.” 


OW generous the incoming administration 
will be appointing women to other posi- 
tions is another question of interest especially 
at this time. Previous to the last two adminis- 
trations, Miss Julia Lathrop was the only statu- 
Miss 


women now serving in fed- 


tory federal appointee. In addition to 
Lathrop, the other 
eral positions, appointed by the President and 
Mrs. 


Abbott Adams, assistant attorney general; 


Annette 
Mrs. 


confirmed by the Senate are 


A Woman and 
the Cabinet 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington 
Bureau 


Helen Gardener, whose appointment to the Na- 
Service Commission seemed espe- 


National 


tional Civil 
cially logical to the members of the 


American Woman Suffrage Association, whose 
she has been for so long in 
Axtell, commis- 
Miss Mary 


the Woman’s Bureau, De- 


‘diplomatic corps ” 
Washington; Mrs. Frances 


sioner of federal compensation; 
Anderson, chief of 
Then there are the three 


District of 


partment of Labor. 


women federal appointees in the 


Columbia, Miss Mabel Boardman, District com- 


missioner; Mrs. Clara Sears Taylor, of the rent 


commission and Judge Kathryn‘Sellers of the 


juvenile court. 

OR the figures of that large army of women 

whose individual service to the government 
n its various departments is less well known, 
the [oman Citizen is indebted to Mrs. Gardener. 
She says, “In the District of Columbia there 
are approximately 85,000 civil service employees 
present time, 50% of whom are women 
Outside the District there are 
113,000 women 
to 80% 


percentage is due to 


at the 
and 50% 
505,000 civil service employees, 
and 452,000 men, 


men. 


a proportion of 20% 


This great difference in 


the fact that there are included the railway 


mail service, the city and rural postal carriers’ 


services, the Panama Canal service and the 


mechanical force at navy yards, arsenals, etc.” 


There is a constantly increasing number 


of women who are winning recognition in 
executive appointments in the bureaus, although 
most of them are in the position outlined by 


Mrs. 


words, “It is surprising how many men in im- 


Adams, assistant attorney-general, in these 


portant positions in Washington and elsewhere 
speak of women in their offices whose work is 
vital to their own. I always ask these men how 
much money they are paying and how much 
credit they are giving to these women.” 

The history of Mrs. Adams, admitted to the 
California bar in 1912, appointed assistant at- 
torney general in 1920, is one of the most 
romantic stories of women in official life today. 


“At first,” she says, “I thought it dreadful 


to admit a lack of information on any toi 
and so I would sit up all night working cut 
information for which I should have just walked 


up and asked the clerk of the court. When 


I found that men attorneys did not pretend 
know the whole field of law and were perfecily 
frank in asking questions, I began to do so too. 
It seemed as though the least generally und 
stood part of the practise was that relating 
the federal courts and I early decided to sg; 
In 1914 there was a 
the United States’ 


cialize in that. vacancy in 


attorneyship in Califor 


Previously there had been three assistants 


the office but the new attorney, Mr. Prest: 
decided that the work required four assistan 
He applied to the United States 


sanction for the fourth assistant. 


Attorney and 
received 
sent in the names of three men and myself 


immediately the Attorney General granted 


three other appointments and cancelled 


iourth position. Mr. Preston is what you mig 


call a direct actionist. He required that onc 


the three men resign and appointed me in | 
stead, but the approval of my appointment w 


refused. From January until April the discu 


sion raged and then the man who had resign 


for me was appointed. In September wh 


Mr. Gregory was made attorney general, 


question was renewed and I was finally ap 


pointed in September at a salary of $1,800, the 
Later thei 


cheapest assistant the office had. 


were salary increases and I was given a grt 


familiarized me with tl 
Finally, Mr. 


cbliged to go to the hospital with a case pend 


deal work which 


scope of the court. Preston wa 


ing against the German consul. He left it i 
my hands and I assure you that with leading 


counsel ranged against me the contest seemed 


most unequal. The pleadings were fought 
through to the highest court but I won a co 
viction. 

“When Mr. Preston was detailed to specia 
war work in 1918, he wanted me as his assistant 
but I said that it was United States Attorney 


or nothing. He said that women would not 


work under a woman, but I reminded him that 
the same thing had been said when I was made 
a high school principal and I had proved that 
it was not true. 

“Finally I was given the position and tw 
years later came the appointment as assistant 
work assigned 


general. The special 


(Continued on page 990) 
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The End of the Leser ef 


= place was the Court of Common Pleas 
in Baltimore, Maryland, Judge Heuisler 
presiding. The plaintiff was mostly Mr. Everett 
Wheeler. 
WoMAN CITIZEN their impressions of the scene. 


Several persons present have sent the 


One report from Mrs. William M. Maloy of the 
League of Women Voters, gives some running 
comments on the personnel of the group who 
instituted suit. 

Mr. William L. Marbury, noted for many 
anti-suffrage utterances in the past, led the ‘ gal- 


lant and brave’—I quote from one of his 
speeches in court—‘little band of irreconcil- 
ables’,” writes Mrs. Maloy. “In the legal en- 
gagement, which lasted four full days, Mr. Mar- 
bury laid the first barrage, and in my judgment, 
endeavored to conceal, by a smoke screen of 


irrelevancies, the real issue in the case. 


ee nega ‘General Marbury’ at the 
trial table was Senator George Arnold 
Frick, who led the Committee from the Mary- 
land Legislature, and who, although he con- 
sidered it presumptuous for a member of the 
President’s Cabinet to write letters to Mary- 
land legislators urging ratification of the Federal 
Woman Suffrage Amendment, nevertheless went 
blithely forth to West Virginia and Tennessee, 
and, in imitation of King Canute, commanded 
the irresistible tide of woman suffrage to roll 
back. 

**Respect for old age prohibits comment on 
the efforts of the venerable Everett Wheeler 
(another of Mr. Marbury’s assistants) who, for- 
getful of its former fate, filed with the Judge 
the same brief that he had so confidently pre- 
sented in the Fairchild Farce (now catalogued 
as a legal curiosity). 

“Last, but not least of the doughty knights 
who entered the lists in behalf of a cause which 
was lost before they arose to fight, was Thomas 
Cadwalader, who, during his argument, in which 
he attempted to prove that the Nineteenth 
Amendment and the methods by which it be- 
‘ame a part of the Constitution were all wrong, 
startled the Court and his audience by declar- 
ing, among other things, that the ‘ Parliament 
of England has existed for 2000 years’, and that 
the ‘right of male suffrage had been handed 
down to us by our posterity’. Aside from these 
historical discoveries and astounding revelations 
respecting the origin of male suffrage, this 
bright young advocate of the doctrine that 
‘women’s place is in the home’, contributed 
nothing more to enlighten the Court than had 
already been said when the Susan B. Anthony 





Eigen that our readers would not be 
able to survive the suspense if we 
printed anything much in advance of thi 
court’s final decision, the WoMAN CitizeEn’s 
editors have forborne until now to let into 
its pages so much as a hint of the dire 
challenge to the 19th Amendment recent- 
Now, 


that the end has come, we venture to set 


ly staged in Baltimore. however, 
forth the tale, which is passing into his- 
tory as the Leser et al Case. 

In order that the case may be clear 
from the beginning, it must be borne in 
mind that Mr, Il’heeler and his confréres 
{rticle V of the Constitution of 
They want 


object to. 
the United States of America 
the power conferred in that article limited 
to accord with their own particular and 
peculiar interpretation. The power con- 
ferred is the amending power, the power 
given to Congress to amend the Consti- 
tution whenever it was found not to fit 
life under life’s changing conditions. Our 
forefathers sometimes seem fairly stati 
uu retrospect but they were not half stati 
They pro 


vided for change, but he is sure the 


enough to suit Mr. Wheeler. 


didn’t mean to do it, and should not be 


| The Court 


understood:as having done it. 
of Common Pleas of Maryland does not 
agree with him. Mr. IWheeler, it is an- 
nounced, will carry his contention to the 
Court of Appeals and thence to the | 

S. Supreme Court. That is what tenacity 
of purpose 


who is a reactionary as well. 


means in the octogenarian 
It will also 
mean another chance to laugh 


See the court's decision given below 











Amendment was first submitted to Congress. 
“The case, in which an order was prayed to 
registration books of the 


strike from the 


Seventh precinct of the eleventh ward of Balti- 
more City the name of a certain white woman 
and that of a certain colored woman (the real 
object being to set aside the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution) was ably defended 
by the Assistant Attorney General of Maryland, 
Hon. J. Lindsay Spencer. 

“ By courtesy of the Attorney General’s office, 
f 


the Equal Suffrage League of Baltimore, « 
which Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott was for many 
years the president, and of which Miss Caroline 


E. Roberts is now the president, also had its 


Nine Hundred and Eighty-five 


al. Trial 


attorneys at the trial tabl Mr. George Moor 


Brady and Mr. Roger Howell, shared honors 
in arguing for the defense, as did also Judge 
Jacob M 
trustees of the Elizabeth King Ellicott suffrags 


Mary 


Moses, for many years one of the 


fund, which to a great extent enabled 
land suffragists to carry on the stubborn ficht 


for the political emancipation of our women.” 


VEN the Baltimore Sun, ancient enemy of 
woman suffrage, couldn’t take the matter 
seriously. From Mr. Raymond Tompkins, its 


special correspondent, we quote: “ The nation as 
a whole was taking woman suffrage for granted 
Hardly anybody in the United States knew that 
in Baltimore men were invoking the judicial 
power of the United States Government to tak« 
away the vote from American women, in so fat 
as the Nineteenth Amendment to the Const 

it to then 


Tompkins take note of M1 


Marbury was 


tution had given 

Thus does Mr 
Marbury: “Last week Mr 
his best. You wished he had had a rock instead 
of a chair to sit on; Rodin would have embraced 


and kissed him. And when he knit his brows 


you wished his finesse at knitting had been used 


on some of the home-made socks folks sent to 


the boys in France.” And pays this tribut 
to Mr. Frick :“ And George Arnold Frick 

Baltimore’s best known longtailed coat, expound- 
ing the law—there was another story the r 
porters grudgingly passed over Newspaper 


men see many impressive things but seldom any 
thing more impressive than Mr. Frick crvine 

“*This Constitution—the greatest instrument 
ever struck off by the hand of man! 


Finally Mr 


Tompkins relates that the news 


paper men came away “ from this historic 
proceeding, convinced that for once thev had 
seen and heard humanity engaged in a_ task 


noble enough to preclude rebuke, ridicul 
criticism. The trouble was that, in trying 
separate sublimity from low comedy when the, 
sat down to write, they found that the 
really sublime thing about all was that, 
matter which way Judge Heuisler or anybody, 
else decides, the whole case will have to 2 


the Supreme Court of the United States.” 
The Decision 
= resume and conclude, the Court is of 
opinion that the power to amend thi 
Constitution of the United States granted by the 
Fifth Article thereof is without limit except as 


to the words, “equal suffrage in the Senate,” 
(Continued on page 990) 
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The First Woman Doctor - 
= even! 
= Keep the By A. S. B. : 
4 * FEBRUARY 6th was the one hundredth an- cine by the case of a woman friend, who died lady 
~¢, Beacon Burning niversary of the birth of Elizabeth Black- cf an illness the nature of which made it very extra 
~\ 2 : ; . é 
f *; well, the first woman to take a medical degree. distressing to her to take treatment from a cally 
es / DURING almost Elizabeth was born in Bristol, England. Her male physician. She said to Elizabeth: I what 
p , Dr nee a? father, a sugar-refiner, emigrated with his family could have been treated by a lady doctor, imy Wher 
held aloft the Beacon to the United States in 1832 and carried on his worst sufferings would have been spared mc.” heard 
= Ae ye Ki business in New York. Six years later he In addition, Elizabeth was always falling in love, llov 
olitical Liberty ire ; : 
and Progress. moved to Cincinnati, O., partly with the hope but on a closer acquaintance always got r was 
AS a on of introducing the manufacture of beet sugar, it. In her autobiography, “ Pioneer \Vork ‘or mitt 
memory and a and thus indirectly striking a blow at Negro Women,” she says that she felt the need of was | 
life's work $500,000 ie slavery by making the slave-grown cane sugar some absorbing study to take up her mind ind — 
,000 is é : aye “wp 
being raised to estab- unprofitable. But he died soon after reaching guard her against these futile attachments I 
lish a Foundation in Cincinnati, leaving a widow and nine children She wrote to consult several physicians sie 
Political Science at : 2 ones Fs . its 
Bryn Mawr College dependent on their own efforts. other persons of influence. She says: J . 
and a Foundation in The mother and the older daughters opened answers were curiously unanimous. They pecter 
Preventive Medicineat ’ 5 ; ; mae + esr he p: 
Gee Women’s Medical a little school. If at any time the pupils under replied to the effect that the idea was a g aa 
College of Pennsyl- the mother’s care waxed unruly, it was only one, but that it was impossible to accomp! plainl 
— necessary to call in Elizabeth, then a girl of it.” ut h 
She Did not Forget You seventeen. She would walk around the room Elizabeth, however, was not easily disco “s 
-_ a Her and look at them, without a word, and they all aged. In 1845, she went to teach in a school _— 
became as quiet as mice. Her force of charac- Asheville, North Carolina, kept by a Rev. Jol ach 
Make Checks Payable to - 1: ibsolt 
Th P | - Cc ter made itself felt instinctively. Dickinson, who had been a doctor. Here s WS 
e weer ompany Later she taught a district school in Hender- studied medicine under him in the intervals sect 
° son, Kentucky, also taking private pupils in her teaching. Later, Dr. Samuel H. Dicks: ‘i 
Anna Howard Shaw Memorial music and- languages. She was a_ successful a distinguished phy sician and a professor in t ated 
Mail to the National Headquarters ache cea . : ; but Medical College of Charleston, South Caroli: gentle 
teacher, and received much social attention, bu 
1606 Finance Building the frivolous character of the young men she ot her a position as music teacher in M ide 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania met did not attract her. In a letter home, re- Du Pre’s boarding school in that city, and hit - 
plying to a suggestion that she might marry in self directed her medical studies in her spa: as 
Henderson, she wrote: “I cannot find my other hours. 
SUMMER PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY : “ 1 
Register Now. Begins July Sth half here, but only about a sixth, which would 
~~ onic, iataigaimauater ec sae St 1867 she went to Philadelphia with bh 4 
» Pres. Dquiries reques pa . peat . 7 rac 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster She was first led to think of studying medi small savings, studied anatomy under D Fo 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses, All 1 et ¢ Raat I 2 
Z en, and appiic¢ tor admission to each a 
Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. eo ~ = NT - a 
WOMAN AND THE INCOME TAX the four medical schools of that city, in van Be 
As a woman are you interested in_ the ; : house 
| advance she is making in this branch of the Dr. Pankhurst, professor of surgery at tl 
| law? : ‘ : - oi 
The Educational Bureau | The members of the firm of | largest college in Philadelphia, offered to adn ie 
f th | WRIGHT & HILL | her to his ciasses, but only on condition tha : 
= nd | 149 Broadway, New York ' om ee keg - 
WOMAN CITIZEN | are women who have bad many years! me she would disguise herself as a man. This sh Sie 
yerience in the Income Tax Unit at Washing- i eer an eee “a es ae aaa 
‘ ‘ ‘ S | fon, D.C. and are thoroughly competent to | refused to do. Having applied, also in vair liseas 
desires information relative to handle all income tax matters. . to the large medical schools of New York, sh - 
your Camp and School Will you entrust them with yours: | ‘ j yur 
Telephone: Cortlandt 1769 wrote to twelve of the country colleges, includ th 
ing Geneva University (now Hobart College) \lmsh 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA Dr. Stephen Smith, who was a member of tha Dr. B 
Seventy-first year opened September 29, 1920 year’s medical class at Geneva, has published an ae 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. Full <a 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. account of ‘ther application there. He says the reside: 
Special elght months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course : i ; ; | 
for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It faculty did not wish to receive her. They re ened 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. r s ‘ ‘i 
For announcements and further information address ss ferred the question to the class, with a provis« treatm 
MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. that if a single student objected, she should not dhe 
be admitted. The class consists of about 150 — 
ARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEG ge alegre AM . 
“They were rude, boisterous and riotous be social 
The First Chartered College of Chiropractic in the World : ? * Wire a 
Willard Carver, LL. B., D.C., President and Dean yond comparison. On several occasions th brougl 
The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard. Resident neighbors sent written protests to the faculty, ‘ister 
study only. : threatening to have the college indicted as a 
Chiropractic is a new field with room for energetic Practitioners. The science ‘iid : ; ; —— 
; - - saa , ° uisance if the disturbance did not cease. Dur- 
is established and accepted. Chiropractic is legalized and Chiropractors are ; ‘ 
LICENSED BY MANY STATES. It is a system which makes the use of drugs, ing-lectures it was often almost impossible to “ 
and often surgery, unnecessary. Why not be a Chiropractic Doctor? hear the professors.” 
Write for information to Dept. K. Of Elizabeth’s application, Dr. Smith says: 
CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE a: “The whole affair assumed the most ludicrous 
New Yor Ys N- t- 
Se trees Hees Gieaee aspect to the class, and the announcement was 
— 
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yeceived with the most uproarious demonstra- 
yons of favor. A meeting was called for the 
ening, Which was attended by every member. 
The resolution approving the admission of the 


yas sustained by a number of the most 


ady 
atravagant speeches, which were enthusiasti- 
taken with 


Yea!’ 


When the negative was called a single voice was 


ally cheered. The vote was finally 


what seemed to be one unanimous yell ‘ 


heard uttering a timid ‘No.’ The scene that 


lowed passes description. A general rush 


was made for the corner of the room which 


mitted the voice, and the recalcitrant member 


was only too glad to record his vote in the 


firmative. 


“Two weeks or more elapsed, the incident 


was quite forgotten, and the class continued 


n its riotous career. One morning, all unex- 
gectedly, a lady entered the lecture room with 
the professor. She was quite small of stature, 
plainly dressed, appeared diffident and retiring, 


ut had a firm and determined expression of 


face. Her entrance into the Bedlam of con- 
sion acted like magic upon every student. 
Each hurriedly sought his seat, and the most 


solute silence prevailed. For the first time, 
lecture was given without the slightest inter- 
uption. The sudden transformation of this 


las trom a band of lawless desperadoes t 


gentlemen, by the mere presence of a lady, 
proved to be permanent. A more orderly class 
was never seen, to the 


{f medical students 


lose of the term.” 


k IZABETH soon won the respect and good 
will of professors and students, but ee was 
stracised by 


ei was that she must be either a bad characte: 


Geneva society. The general be 


ra lunatic. A doctor's wife at her boarding 


house refused to speak to her. \Women passing 


her on the streets held their skirts aside. Th« 
press commented humorously on the phenomenon 


a girl studying medicine. The Baltimore 


Sun said she should confine her practice to 


liseases of the heart. 
During the summer vacation she studied in 
the women’s department of the great Blockley 


\lmshouse in Philadelphia. The head physician, 


Dr. Benedict, showed her much good will, but 
ward, the 


They 


cased to write the diagnosis and directions for 


when she walked into any young 


sident physicians walked out. even 


treatment on the card at the head of each bed, 


ishing to afford her no information. But she 


managed to learn a great deal. 


At the almshouse the consequences of the 


social evil were for the first time strongly 


bought to her attention. She wrote to her 


“So help me God, I will not be blind, in- 
different or stupid in relation to this matter, 
as are most women. The world can never be 
redeemed till this central relation of life is 
placed on a truer footing.” 

Elizabeth graduated in 1849 at the head 
her class. All the 


out to see her take her degree. 


surrounding country turned 
A trifling fact 
shows how different the ideas even of the most 
advanced women in those days were from ours, 
in matters of etiquette. Dr. Webster, the Pr 


wanted her to march with 


fessor of Anatomy, 


the other students when they went in procession 


to the commencement exercises, but she 


fused on the would not 


ladylike! 


ground that it 


Later, Dr. Elizabeth studied in London and 


Paris, receiving much kindness from many dis- 
tinguished physicians, and making valued 
friends. Among them was Florence Nightin 


woman living at home. She 
Elizabeth’s little 


gale, then a young 
used to come and sit in Dr. 
room and talk to her about her own great wish 
to study medicine, which at that time seemed 
impossible. 


York 


Socially she was almos 


In 1851 Dr. Elizabeth returned to New 
and began to practise. 
ostracized. She had difficulty in renting a r« 
spectable consulting room, and had to buy 
house. 

Being shut out from the hospitals and dis 
pensaries, she started a little dispensary of hei 
own, and in 1857, 
Blackwell, and Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, 
founded the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children. This was the first hospital con 


ducted wholly by women. 


Emily 


It met with strong opposition. In Dr. Eliza 


beth’s words: “ A host of objections were raised 
friends of the insti 
tution tried to interest in They 
would let a house for 


by those whom the early 


their effort. 
were told that no one 
the purpose; that female doctors would Ix 
looked upon with so much suspicion that the 
police would interfere, that if deaths occurred 
their death certificates would not be recognized, 
that they would be resorted to by persons whom 
it would be an insult to be called upon to deal 
with, that they would be unable to control the 
patients, that if any accident occurred, not only 
the medical profession but the public would 
blame the trustees for supporting such an under- 
taking, and, finally, that they would never be 
able to collect money for so unpopular an effort.” 

All these predictions proved groundless. Th« 
poor people welcomed the women doctors gladly, 
from the first. The institution secured a fine 


(Continued on page 990) 
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HEN is a career not a career? Why, 
when it is a good old-fashioned occupa- 

tion. 
But no modest violet, 
ing for a quiet corner in which to earn her liv- 


if there is any, look- 


ing need turn away from Careers for Women, 
edited by Catherine Filene and published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
fat volume she will find little as well as big 


If she does but open this 


“careers” spread out before her in bewildering 
array, each vouched for by a woman who has 
turned the trick herself. Not only that, but 
each writer has been tempted into the most 
searching self-scrutiny as the exact scope of her 
task, the ideal preparation for it, the financial 
return it offers and its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Thus the beekeeper writes that the 
advantages are the out-of-door life and the in- 
“The dis- 
advantages are the heavy lifting and bee stings.” 
Well, to be sure! 

A mere glance at the index lures one on to 
thoughts of all the vast affairs of men into 
It is no longer “ the 


terest and variety of the occupation. 


which women are pressing. 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker” but 
the banker, the advertiser, the factory inspec- 
tor, the motion picture director and the “ for- 
eign trade representative,’ and women are all 
of these. Several of the writers are so strictly 
pioneers that they know of only one or two other 
women doing similar work. 

The monograph method of presenting voca- 
tional information is not new. In fact one might 
almost call it antiquated, if one were not sharply 
reminded that the whole subject, as far as 
women's colleges are concerned, is barely a de- 
cade old. “ Vocations for the Trained Woman,” 
published by the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, in 1910, was for many 
years thereafter the standard and only manual 
.or the vocational advisor of women who did 
not wish to teach. It gave the personal expe- 
riences of a carefully selected group of repre- 
sentative women in much the same form as that 
used in this new volume. Naturally the later 
book includes many types of work which women 
had but rarely attempted ten years ago. It is 
comprehensive, fairly well balanced, and many 


of the subjects are adequately covered. Within 


The Book Stall 


Careers for Women 








the strict limitations of space each picture is 
vivid. Ah, there’s the rub! One feels like a 
little girl at a church fair, running from table 
to table clutching a precious quarter and long- 
ing “for this, and this, and this!” Each “job” 


is so alluring, each so different. 


HIS, then, is our chief quarrel with the 
continued use of the monograph method. 
It assumes powers of perspective that the aver- 
age undergraduate and even her vocational ad- 
visor cannot claim. Only a person with very 
wide contacts in life will be conscious of the 
qualifying facts that lie all around and beyond 
the rosy-colored statements of the “ Successful.” 
When a museum director gives a salary range 
of from $2,000 to $6,000 per year and adds that 
“There are positions open to the college grad- 
uate in all departments of museum work,” one 
does well to investigate.the total number of 
musemus in the country, as compared with public 
libraries for example, and to bear in mind the 
limited facilities for getting the training through 
experience which a director must have before 
she can direct. 
One place where Miss Filene’s method seems 
to have proved inadequate is in the field of 
this 


The women of pro- 


interior decorating. 
fession have arisen in arms because the subject 
is dealt with summarily. This is among the 
older art professions where women have labored 
long and with marked success. The monograph 
in “Careers for Women” is brief and scarcely 
touches the high spots 


Take, 


portant subject of legal training. We find seven 


for another example, the highly im- 


articles devoted to it, each written by a woman 
of outstanding achievement in her field of the 
Five of the seven may be said to be 
Judge 


Norris, the only woman magistrate in New York 


subject. 


practicing law, including, of course, 


State. One is an assistant district attorney, of 
whom there are known to be only four in the 
United States. 


ation and patent law, respectively, the latter 


Two are specializing in corpor- 


requiring a thorough technical course in engi- 
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Ot th 


necring in addition to the study of law 


two who are not practicing one is a coroner, 
which the study of law is not a prerequisite, a 
the other is editing legal documents. If 

stopped here certainly our view of the fx 
would be based on a brilliant group of excep. 


tions. Fortunately in the interest of the per. 
spective which we are seeking, Miss Straus, j 


her very able paper, has gone beyond her per. 


sonal experience and has presented general fact 
that give an entirely new setting to the su 
ject. She states that the total number of wome 
admitted to practice law in the United Stat 
in the period from 1872 to March, 1920, wa 
1,599 and estimates that less than half are act 


ally practicing. Even allowing for marriag 
what has become of the 750? 


Vocational Information, (New York) h 


The Bureau 

s ligh 
to throw on this point from records secur 
recently from about three hundred women lay 
yers. The tale of slow, discouraging effort t 
get a start is repeated again and again. On 
girl waited fourteen months for her first chan 
to enter a law office. Another, after strugglin: 
in vain, reluctantly admits that she is “ buri 


Miss 


points out that this is a pioneer field 


in a law library.” Straus most fairh 
ut the 
quantitative studies that she draws upon 
highly important as part of the evidence 
every field and it is these that personal indivi 


ual experiences do not supply. 


ERISH the thought that any ardent Port 
should be discouraged from following h 
Heaven-sent star. If she really be Portia, hor 
ever, she will insist upon knowing all the facts 
She has been taught the value of the scienti! 
method, and the sampling process will not sat 
isfy her. She and her many able and energet 
sisters who are facing conditions caused by t! 
changed economic and political status of wom 
to-day will not be discouraged by the met 
that They are 


telligent and ardent unafraid. For tha 


difficulties are to be met. 


and 
very reason they should be supplied with com 


prehensive, detailed, vocational studies mor 


and content than any tha 


These should be illumine 


scientific in form 
have yet appeared. 
by a psychological point of view and should it- 
dicate, at least along broad lines, the grouping 
of occupations according to the temperaments 
and other characteristics required by each. 4 
sort of “How to Know the Wild Flowers” i 
That it 


will be out of date almost as soon as published 


the human realm is sorely needed. 


should but prove an incentive to the task. 
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The Junior Cinema Club 


day 


The 


girl of eleven ran in one 


to her young stepmother. 


LiItTLe 
A at teatime 


child had just returned from her afternoon’s 
walk with the governess to whom her entir« 
care had been confided before her father’s 

iage. This afternoon the little girl's 


remari 


cheeks were flushed and she appeared much ex- 
cited. The stepmother anxiously inquired th 
cause. ‘‘I have just been to the most wonder 
ful moving picture,’ returned the child, “th 


most exciting one I ever saw. It was all about 


a girl from the country who came to town and 


was very poor. And then one day a man told 


her that her mother had come to the city to 


see her and had been taken very sick at a 
friend’s house and that she must go there right 
away. But it was such a very funny kind of 
house that he took her to, for as soon as she 
got there they took away all her clothes and 


wouldn’t let her go to her mother at all and 


then And as the young mother listened hor 
rorstricken the little girl faithfully related all 
the details of the sordid story. 


One can answer, of course, that the child did 


not realize what she had seen but who can sa 


on the clue will be given her as t 


tory meant? Few appreciate the vivid 


and lasting qualities of the visual upon a child’s 


sensitive mind. 


| 


lub was organized in 


Mr. 


The Junior Cinema ( 


the spring of 1920 by Mrs. Langdon Geer, 


W. Herbert Adams and Mrs. Christopher 
Wyatt; all of whom were the parents of young 
children and were thus vitally interested in the 


existing conditions. The professional end was 
sented by Mr. Lewis Hooper 
Club 


formances for children at which motion pictures 


The purpos« 


or the Was to present a series of per 


would be shown, chosen from the standpoint of 
healthy amusement; education and artistry. 

The idea of the Junior Cinema Club was at 
endorsed by the Council of the Parents 
New 


Tohn 


once 
the City of York, an organiza 
Mrs. Henry 


‘uniting parents in an effort 


League of 
tion headed by 
purpose of 


Hammond 
for the 


mote the moral, mental and physical well 


whol 


to | 


heine of their children by establishing 


some standards in matters affecting their educa 
tion, amusements and home life.” The Council 
of the Parents League permitted the Directors 
of the Junior Cinema Club to send out their 
amnouncements under the endorsement of thi 
Leacue, and the President personally recom- 


mended it to the attention of the League mem- 
| | +s 
er The response, however, was surprisingly 


small. 


he Broadhurst Theatre—one of the newest 
and best equipped houses was secured for 
the Tunior Cinema Club and every possible form 
of cooperation was gladly given them by its 
courteous manager. The subscriptions, which 
were $12, entitled the subscriber to two tickets 
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Adventures in 
Citizenship 


The Demand for 
the 

Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course 


Grows Week by Week. 
Are You Keeping Up? 


Every Issue of the 


WOMAN CITIZEN 





The Junior Cinema 


Club 


(Continued from page 989) 


Education has been considered but the expense 


would be such that after sending out a return 
postcard announcement it has been decided not 
to continue. In closing the cooperation of the 
Directors of the League for Political Education 
must be acknowledged, who permitted announce- 
ments of the Junior Cinema Club to be made 
from the stage at their lecture courses. 

The Junior Cinema Club was merely an at- 
tempt to gauge the popular demand for better 
pictures for the children of those parents who 
are supposed to demand the best but apparently 
the average well-to-do New Yorker is perfectly 
willing “to take a chance.” 


EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


A Woman in the 
Cabinet 


(Continued from page 984) 
to me are the cases coming up under the Vol- 
stead prohibition, the income tax, the war risk 


and the federal compensation acts.” 


wr the close of one administration it is 
customary for the assistants and bureau 
chiefs to submit their resignations to the incom- 
ing heads of departments. Whether or not some 
of these women will be continued as has been 
the case with Miss Lathrop through Republican 
and Democratic administrations, it is too soon 
to predict. 

But certain it is that the eyes of women all 
cver the country are turned toward Washington 
as they have never been before, watching for 
the appointment of women, not as women, but 
as especially qualified for the work to be done. 


MARJORIE SHULER. 


Leser et al 
(Continued from page 985) 

and those words have no other meaning than 
that hereinbefore announced; that by no im- 
plication can you read a limit to that power, and 
that the aforesaid Nineteenth Amendment does 
not in any way violate the guarantee contained 
in Section 4, Article 4 of the said Constitution, 
which provides that “the United States shall 
guarantee to every State in this Union a re- 
publican form of government,” etc. 

“The court is further of the opinion from all 
the exhibits and other evidence submitted that 
there was due, legal and proper ratification of 
the amendment by the required number of State 
Legislatures. 

“Accordingly all the instructions submitted 
will be refused and an order signed dismissing 
the petition with costs.” 

Incidentally Mr. Wheeler contends that three- 
fourths of the states have not legally ratified. 
To which the court answers that: “ There was 
one legal and proper ratification of the amend- 


ment by the required number of state Legisla- 


tures.” 


—_ 


The First Woman 
Doctor 


(Continued from page 987) 
list of consulting physicians and an able board 
of trustees. 

For more than 60 years, the Infirmary was the 
only place in New York with the exception of 
one small homeopathic hospital, where poor 
women would be treated by physicians of their 
own sex. It was the pioneer in the social work 
which hospitals are now taking up more and 
more. In 1859 it established “a sanitary visitor 
whose special duty it was to give simple, prac- 
tical instructions to poor mothers on the man- 
agement of infants and the preservation «©! the 
health of their families.” 

In 1858 Dr. Elizabeth revisited England. and 
advocated the starting of similar work there: 
She 


medical 


but funds were lacking. was the first 


woman placed upon the register in 


England (in 1859). 


Ww the Civil War broke out, a meet- 
ing held by the Drs. Blackwell was the 
beginning of the great National Sanitary Com- 
mission, which did so much for the soldiers. 
As women medical students were not admitted 
to the hospitals, they needed to get practical 
instruction in an institution of their own. In 
1865 the Women’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary was founded. It did excellent 
work for many years, maintaining a high stand- 
ard and insisting upon a full course of training. 
Dr. Elizabeth occupied the chair of hygiene. 
When 


women, the college was merged with it. 
In 1869 Dr. Elizabeth returned to England, 


Cornell opened its medical school to 


and made her home there till her death on 


May 31, 1910. She 


lectures, and wrote a number of valuable books 


practised medicine, gave 
and pamphlets, including “Counsel to Parents 


Moral their Children in 


Relation to Sex,” which was rejected by twelve 


on the Education of 
publishers, but later went through eight editions. 
She collected her main works in two volumes, 
entitled “Essays in Medical Sociology.” She 
worked with Josephine E. Butler against the 
State regulation of vice, and opposed compul- 
sory vaccination, and the abuse of vivisection. 


In many things she was far in advance of her 


time. 

When Elizabeth Blackwell died, the census 
showed that there were in the United States 
7,399 women physicians and surgeons. She 


wrote in her latter years: “It is well worth 
the efforts of a life-time to have attained knowl- 
edge which justifies an attack on the root of 
all evil—viz., the deadly atheism which asserts 
that because forms of evil have always existed 
in society, therefore they always must exist; 
and that the attainment of a high ideal is a 
hopeless chimera. The study of human nature 
by women as well as men commences that new 
and hopeful era of the intelligent cooperation 
of the sexes through which alone real progress 


can be attained.” 
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In this Number 
of the 
WOMAN CITIZEN 


Are these articles: | 





The National Scope of the | 
New York Drama League 
By Kate Oglebay 


What Women Can Do with 


By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


One Attempt to Provide Suit- 
able Pictures for Children 


By Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 








The Picture Play is only one of the | | 
subjects discussed in the 


| Woman Citizen’s Forum 





Among questions to be broached later is 


Wages for Married Women 


YES? 
or NOP 
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The International 


_ Suffrage News 


| Is Not Only the Organ of the 
= | ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 


But the 
Suffrage Paper of the World 


Send in Your Subscription 


—:NOwW:— 


to the Headquarters of the 


National American Woman 


1 Suffrage Association 


171 Madison Avenue. New York 


Published monthly in London 


Price, U. S. A.—$1.50 per year 


The full report of the last Congress of the 
International Suffrage Alliance. 


held in 1920 in Geneva, is now ready for dis- 





Woman 


A limited demand can be filled 


The 


tribution. 


from 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 





| 
| 
| 
| price is $1.00 postpaid. 
| 
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WHAT PELMANISM IS 









A Face to Face Talk that tells how the Famous Course Performs Its Seeming ‘‘Miracles”’ 
By GEORGE CREEL 


Science of Self-Realization. It helps 
you to use fully the powers that you 
know about, and what is even more impor- 
tant, how to discover and use the hidden, 
sleeping powers that you do not know about. 
It teaches you how to develop will, imagi- 
nation and originality; how to build charac- 
ter, how to strengthen. individuality, how to 
cultivate self-confidence and resourcefulness. 
It takes the negative qualities—purposeless- 
ness, indecision, timidity, etc., and changes 
them into positives. Pelmanists know they 
are going and are on their way. And they 
know because they have learned to know 
themselves. 

All of us pay close attention to the body. 
If an eye strain develops we see about it at 
once. If our digestion grows wrong we take 
pills or else get a doctor to work out a diet. 
If a climb up a hill makes us puff, if th 
waistline begins to disappear, if our muscles 
grow soft and flabby, we decide upon exercise. 

But how many of us know anything about the mind or give its 
condition and working any large amount of thought? Yet the 
mind can develop a strain, the mind can get soft and flabby, and 
our mental digestion can go to pieces. What if you started to 
walk to a given point and discovered that you.could not go 
straight, but shot off at angles, or else trotted around in a circle’ 
You know, as a matter of course, that your alarm would be in- 
stant and profound. 

But how many of us take alarm when we find that our mind 
cannot drive straight—cannot follow through—but jump from 
point to point with all the erratic purposeless movements of a 
grasshopper? Mind wandering—wool gathering—is a common 
complaint to-day, and stands as one of the obvious causes of 
failure. 


P"Science of | might well be called the 


GEORG! 


Early Schooling at Fault 

Most of the trouble traces back to the school room. 
cause of a faulty educational system that so many people expres 
themselves in day dreams, instead of action. How can they /isten 
when they have never been taught concentration? How can they 
have initiative and originality when our educational system tries 
its best to turn pupils into parrots and have them all uniform in 
type? How can they have purpose, and hold to it, when vision 
and imagination have been scorned! How can they be mentally 
alert when our life ignores the fundamental truth that the human 
mind has got to be exercised in order to get fit and stay fit? As 
a matter of ‘fact, the majority of workers are doomed to day 
dreams because their training, or lack of it, has robbed them of 
their mental teeth. They can’t take hold and hang on. The mind, 
unused to continued effort, tires quickly. 

Pelmanism is the denial of these false teachings and the rem- 
edy for these evils. It proceeds upon the sound scientific thoeries : 

(1) That there is no law in nature that condemns the human 
mind to permanent limitations. 

(2) That the brain is not an automatic device but a delicate 
machinery that has got to be watched and tended with the utmost 
care. 

(3) That the brain is the most trainable organ of the body 
and that there are literally no bounds to its development by 
proper methods. 

Pelmanism has perfected these methods. It develops the men 
tal faculties by regular exercises, just as the athlete develops his 
muscles. It gives the mind a gymnasium to work in; it pre- 
scribes the work scientifically and skilled educators superintend 
the work. It is, in its essence, applied psychology—phychology 
taken out of the university and put into harness for the doing 
of the day’s work. 


It is be- 





The law of mental operation works along 
two definite lines: one is the inherited ways 
of behavior, such as breathing, eatine and 
drinking, which psychologists call eflex 
and instinctive responses,” and the other js 
habit Was of acting. 


Mental development depends almosi en- 
tirely upon the setting up of habits, aud in 
life the whole difference between failure and 


success is just the difference between right 
mental habits and wrong mental habit 


Mind wandering, indecision, timidity, lack 
of imagination, are wrong mental habits that 
should and can be broken; courage, will 
power, originality and determination are 
right mental habits that can and shou!d be 
formed. 

Pelmanism teaches you how to replace 
the wrong mental habit with the right one 

it trains you in the formation of these 

CREEL habits of right thinking, exercising you 
mind scientifically, meeting its new strength 
with new tests, until at the end, there is perfect balance, full 
power and an amazing tirelessness. 
flow many of us have the full use, the efficient use, of all the ns 
organs? Do you really see? Is the picture clear cut—etched in your 
memory—or is it a blur? Do you really hear, or is it all rumble without 


distinct meanings and lasting impressions? Are 
and enduring or are they hazy and ill-defined? 


your perceptions shar; 
Pelmanism would be 


worth all that it costs if only for the lesson on “ Observation.” Yei this 
lesson is but one of twelve—each a vital step in the organization of your 
mental life. For Pelmanism dees not train observation alone, or mem- 
ory alone, or will power alone, but trains the mind as a unity. 
Pelmanism Helps You 
ey . : - 
her: Is no question as to the value of the course, trom a material 
viewpoint. Pelmanism is able to promise promotion and increased incom 


for the simple reason that it gives workers the qualities that employers 


are hoping for and searching for. A Pelmanist listens intelligently, acts 


promptly, is eager with interest and enthusiasm, and has originality and 
resourcefulness. But we have never put entire emphasis on the money- 
making values of the course. There is more to Pelmanism than that. 
For instance, a complete personality, a mind developed to its full possi- 
bilities, an interest in life that receives even it gives. 
GEORGE CREEL. 

Note.—In bringing Pelmanism to America, the needs of the United 
States have been considered at every point. Plan, methods and principles 
remain the same, but American psychologists have Americanized the les- 
sons and American instructors, carefully trained in the course, will pass 
upon every work sheet. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by correspondence. There are twelve les- 


ree 


twelve “ Little Gray Books.” “he course can be completed in tl 
1 
ted 


ronths, depending entirely upon the amount of time dey 


sons 
to twely 
to study. 

It guarantees nothing but what it can deliver. A written statement, in 
which the student gives his word of honor that he has not received results, 
will gain an instant refund of fee. Whatever may have been your experi- 
ence with other courses Pelmanism qiil help you. 

“Mind and Memory” is the name of the booklet which describes Pel- 
manism down to the last detail. It is fascinating in itself with its wealth 
of original thought and incise observation. It has benefits of its own 
that will make the reader keep it. 

The book “ Mind and Memory” is free. Use the coupon or a postcard 
and send for it now—TODAY. PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMER- 


ICA, Suite 338, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE: OF AMERICA 

; Suite 338, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

: Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet, ‘‘ Mind 
# and Memory.” 
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